























20 Great Ulla 
Producing 95.000 Cut. D 


Like to step out of your shop for a convention 
trip plus a vacation stop-over . . . and leave 
every production and sales care behind .. . 
back at the bakery? 

Yes sir, it’s a great feeling—going on a trip 
completely worry-free! No torturing doubts, 
no telephone calls or telegrams about uneven 
shop performance or a sagging sales curve. 


When you’re using International’s ““Bakery- 
Proved’’* Flours you’ll find a solution to your 
problems of ingredient waste, overtime and 
loss of sales. There’ll be no on-again, off-again 
unpredictable quality in your baked goods. 
You’re assured only of consistent, uniform 
results, day in and day out. 


Find out for yourself. When it comes to 
uniformity, there’s no substitute for Inter- 
national’s full line of ““Bakery-Proved”’ Flours. 
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Which LABEL 
Gives You a SALES BONUS? 





Parade 
Brand 


Bemis 
BAND-LABEL 








SPOT LABEL 





Your brand has important Ask your Bemis Man for the complete story about F-B-S-B 


ra (Front, 
sales value... if customers 


Back, 
Sides ond 
° : ° ° Bottom) 
can see it. They can’t miss it 


... when you use 


2 Bemis—an American enterprise in busi- es 

ness since 1858 ... employing 10,000 men ; Be) 
; and women in 45 plants, mills and sales Compan! 
Bemis BAND-LABEL. ( . I j } l ~ offices . . . in«28 states, coast to coast. aoe 
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N “MERCHANTS 


» OATS + FEED GRAINS 


SAR aii ELEVATOR “A” 
we Capacity 10,200,000 Bus. 


J. P. BURRUS, President E. M. SUMMERS 
A. H. FUHRMAN, J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
Vice Pres. and K. C, Mgr. R. B. CALDWELL 


Ep PGI Tn ea 
» a Cee Gok ee 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Frank A. Tues, Pres, 
Harry M. Srratton, Vice Pres. 


re Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


Francis J. Firzpatricx, Vice Pres. 
F. L. Rosensury, Secretary St. Joseph, Mo. 




















2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 


Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 
with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St. 
Joseph Location. 





Main Office 
STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CnurisToPpHEer Harris, Treas. & Mgr. 

Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 

















188 W. Randolph Street 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


885 Bryant St. C. P. R. Building 
SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO, ONT. 


Designers and Builders of 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 
BULK FLOUR STORAGE 
FLOUR and FEED MILLS 
: | 7 PROCESSING PLANTS 
Write to Any of Our Offices for Information, Preliminary Layouts and Estimates 
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Why does SUNNY KANSAS rank 
in the forefront of bakery flours? The 
answer is simple. SUNNY KANSAS 
is produced from the choicest hard 
winter wheats by an organization pos- 
sessing all the technical equipment and 
abilities that modern-day flour pro- 
duction requires. You will find such 
quality reflected in your bread, too. 


qa 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA > KANSAS 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 














HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 




















“Diamond D” 2 Miiteduosertsbortort Con 


trol from Montana Spring Wheat. 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








THE GREAT SOUTHWEST offers the finest of 
bread-making wheats in all ranges of protein for ship- 
ment in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers seeking supplies anywhere in this 
broad area. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets all the time. And we conduct our business on 
the principle that extra effort and extra service are 
priceless ingredients of every transaction. 


KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. « GRand 7535 
L. D. 299 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © Phone L. D. 98 
Stock yards Station 
Operating the Interstate Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 


Co-managers 





Some of America’s leading bakers 
baked their first car of POLAR 
BEAR many years ago. 
And they are still bas- 
ing their bread quality 
on this uniform, de- 
pendable flour 


es 
a 
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FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS — 8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





1-H flours have been pacemakers for years... 
going back to the days of the first control of 
enzymatic action with the use of malted wheats. 
Today as always you get the finest, most scientif- 
ically milled products under the I-H label. No 
BREAD—Your Best and baker can afford to start with less than the strong 
Cheapest Food Foundation that I-H flours will give his bread. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Street KANSAS City, MO. L.D. 243 L.D. 27 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


Top notch wheats are the 
foundation on which these 
“Star” flours are based. 
Milled to perfection from 
grain produced in the best 
section of the hard winter 
wheat belt. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 


FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an 
accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


w 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
a 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS ots 
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MILLING WHEAT 
Coll Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Our stocks are analyzed 
for baking strength. 
They’re carefully and 
personally selected — 
binned according to 
variety. 


Ath for: 


LOREN JOHNSON or 
W. W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


J KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING GANSAS CITY 6. mrssouRt 


{-0 a gelt lo MR) mm Aolt] aan lo) oF 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Prvad 5 the 
Staff of Lite’ 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


mkelel, Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


In the Heart of Kansas 
ita alive Mm Gelalters 
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Complete Facilities Jor Sering the Milling Industry 


a RNCaE ae ares 
MEMBERS | @F FECES: 


CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE | ENID, OKLA. 

WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE AMARILLO, TEXAS 

FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 
NEW YORK RUBBEP. EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COFFEE a SUGAR EXCH. 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CiTY— 





UHLMANN 


Grain Company 


Founded by Fred Ubimann 


CHICAGO «+ 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 























> 7 
AcmE~Ewvans Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 











ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








—— BETTER BAKING ——, 

















ECONOMY HERE 


PYRAMID flour, a special me- 
dium patent, is an economical flour 
... but not a cheap one. The low 
cost per loaf you can obtain with 
PYRAMID results from top qual- 
ity and shows up in bread yields, 
absorption, smooth machining and 
fewer cripples ... and most of 
all in a better loaf that pleases 
customers, 


THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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BILL STERN TELLS ANOTHER SPORTS STORY 


© One of the oldest arts in baseball is “jockeying”—for dugout 
jockeys with glib and salty tongues have helped win many a ball 
game. Sad to say, jockeying has ruined the baseball career of many 
a sensitive player. 


Once there was a happy young pitcher named Joe Corbett who 
showed promise of becoming one of the greatest hurlers of all time. 
He pitched for the legendary Baltimore Orioles and the St. Louis 
Cardinals, until a personal tragedy came into his life. His older 
brother who was James J. Corbett, heavyweight champion of the 
world, was knocked out and lost his title. Thereafter, pitching in 
the big leagues became a nightmare for Joe Corbett. For whenever 
he walked out on the mound, the dugout jockeys would needle him 
with cries of: “Hey, Joe, what happened to your brother, Jim?” 
For a while pitcher Joe Corbett ignored the cruel taunts, but finally 
he broke up, lost his confidence and skill. And one afternoon while 
pitching in a game, he flung the ball into the rival dugout to silence 
the taunting jockeys, then walked off the mound and out of the ball 
park—never to pitch again in organized baseball. 
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Yes, from Shakespeare’s melancholy Hamlet to the sensitive Mr. 
Corbett, talk has changed a lot of things, but in our business 
it can’t affect the performance of a single bag of flour. A spell- 
binding sales oration won't bake bread! That’s why wise bakers 
rely on the unfailing uniformity of Commander-Larabee flours. 
Years of successful results have proven their reliability. There’s 
no guesswork . . . every baking characteristic is scientifically con- 
trolled. You know what you're getting, and you also know that the 
next bag or the next carload will give you the same superior baking 
results at any time, in any season! So, when performance counts, 
count on a Commander-Larabee flour! 


wommander-Larabee Milling Company 


re 
GENERAL OFFICES 3 MINNEAPOLIS + 2 + MINNESOTA 
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Industry Groups Converge on Chicago 





SIX NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 
SCHEDULED WITHIN 8 DAYS 





Thousands Expected at Sessions of Millers National Fed- 
eration, Operative Millers, Corn Millers, Export- 
ers, Distributors, Feed Men 


CHICAGO—The men who staff the 
nation’s milling, flour distributing and 
exporting and feed manufacturing in- 
dustries started to move into Chicago 
this week for one of the greatest 
concentrations of industry conven- 
tions ever held in one city at the 
same time. 

Between May 10-17 six of the coun- 
try’s major associations dealing with 
the milling and feed trade will meet 
here for their annual sessions. At- 
tendance will run into the thousands. 

The lineup: 

American Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., May 10-11, Stevens Hotel. 

National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors, May 13-14, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. 


Flour Millers Export Assn., May 
13, Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

Millers National Federation, May 
14-16, Edgewater Beach Hotel 

Association of Operative Millers, 


May 14-17, Hotel Sherman. 

American Corn Millers Federation, 
May 14, Drake Hotel. 

MNF Presidential Address 

Inspirational, governmental and 
technical subjects all are included in 
the program of the Millers National 
Federation. The sessions will get un- 
derway with a board of directors 
meeting at 10 a.m. May 14, and the 
May 15 meetings will start at 10:30 
a.m. with an address by Howard W. 
Files, vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and presi- 
dent of MNF 

Addresses on the May 15 morn- 
ing program also will include “Our 
Case in the Court of Public Opin- 
ion,” by John Tatam, vice president, 
International Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, and “The Job You Can't Hire 
Done,” by John L. Locke, vice presi- 
dent, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle. 

At 2 p.m. May 15 Herman Fakler, 
vice president and Washington repre- 
sentative of the federation, will re- 
port on Washington affairs in a talk 
entitled “Confusion Confounded on 
the Potomac.” This will be followed 
by a report for the National Emer- 
gency Committee by Dean McNeal, 
vice president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
and committee chairman, and an ad- 
dress, “Millers and Bakers,” by Fred 
L. Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis. 

George P. Larrick and G. G. Slo- 
cum, Food and Drug Administration, 
will report on a year’s study of wheat 
contamination at 10 am. May 16. 
The study, made with cooperation 
of a large number of mills, has as its 
objectives (1) to determine the rela- 
tionship of insect infestation in wheat 
to the fragment count in flour; (2) 
to evaluate the effectiveness of mill 
cleaning equipment and procedures, 
and (3) to determine the extent of 
insect infestation in commerial wheat 
received at the mills. 

Henry E. Kuehn, vice president 
and co-manager, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, will report on 
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“Impressions of European Milling” 
at the May 16 morning session, and 
Rev. William H. Alexander, pastor 
of the First’ Christian Church, Okla- 
homa City, will address the luncheon 
meeting on “Faith and Freedom.” 

Special events at the MNF con- 
vention will include a luncheon meet- 
ing for young mill executives and the 
presentation of Dr. Ruth M. Lever- 
ton, University of Nebraska. 

The luncheon for young executives, 
those under 40 years of age, will be 
held May 15. A similar session was 
held last year. 

Dr. Leverton, the nutrition author- 
ity who conducted a study showing 
that bread may properly be used in 
reducing diets, will be guest of honor 





at the convention. She is not sched- 
uled to speak, but she will be pre- 
sented at the meeting. At the lunch- 
in her honor most of the guests will 
be food page editors and home econ- 
omists. 

The committee on resolutions for 
the MNF gathering, appointed by 
Mr. Files, president, includes J. S. 
Green, Williams Bros. Co., Kent, 
Ohio, chairman; V. C. Hathaway, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, and C. N. 
Hiebert, Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., 
Buhler, Kansas. 


Refresher Courses 


The program for the 55th annual 
meeting of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers will supply the opera- 
tives with a refresher course in de- 
velopments in milling technology dur- 
ing the past year. 

M. F. Mulroy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, will be the official rep- 
resentative of flour mill management 
on the operatives’ program. He is 
scheduled to address the millers dur- 
ing the opening session. 

Prof. John M. MacKenzie, super- 
visor of the flour mill engineering 
course in the department of mechani- 
cal engineering, University of Minne- 
sota, will present a report on mill 
dust losses as a feature of the open- 
ing session. He is chairman of a sub- 
committee of the AOM research com- 
mittee which has done considerable 
research in the measurement of mill 
dust losses. The report is expected to 
reveal some significant facts regard- 
ing the monetary loss to mills be- 
cause of inefficient dust-collecting 
equipment. 

A discussion of packaging flour and 
other cereal products to meet mili- 
tary requirements will be presented 
by Frank J. Rubinate, chief of the 
subsistence packaging and packing 
division, U.S. Quartermaster Depot, 
Chicago. Mr. Rubinate’s discussion 
will be supported by a motion pic- 


(Continued on page 32) 


Enrichment Bill 
richment Bi 
Killed in Florida 

TALLAHASSEE, FLA.—A bill pre- 
scribing the enrichment of bread, 
flour, grits, meal and bakery prod- 
ucts was rejected by a vote of 12 to 
3 by the House Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Florida legislature. 

Opponents of the measure argued 
that enrichment would increase the 
cost of the products, that certain re- 
ligious groups were opposed to it, and 
that “whole milk was the best way to 
enrich bread.” 

Defeat of the measure in the cur- 
rent session was the fourth consecu- 
tive time the legislature has turned 
the bill down. 

The proposed measure was pat- 
terned after the model enrichment 
law now in effect in 26 states. 


———SREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


FUTURES ARE INSURANCE, 
SAYS R. HUGH UHLMANN 


KANSAS CITY — R. Hugh Uhl- 
mann, vice president of the Valley 
Grain Co., Kansas City, was the fea- 
tured speaker at the May 7 meeting 
of the Advertising and Sales Execu- 
tives Club of Kansas City. Mr. Uhl- 
mann described the operations of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade and in 
layman’s language told how wheat 
futures are used as insurance by 
grain storage and milling interests to 
reduce the hazard of price fluctua- 
tions. 

With futures hedges as an “insur- 
ance policy,” Mr. Uhlmann said, grain 
handling and flour milling can be con- 
ducted on a large volume basis at a 
low cost margin, which benefits both 
the producer of wheat and the con- 
sumer of bread. 








Benelux Nations Agree to Boost 


Amount of U.S. Duty-Free Wheat 


WASHINGTON—Benelux nations 
have consented to an increase of 
duty-free wheat from the U.S. from 
present level of 50,000 to 65,000 met- 
ric tons, the U.S. government an- 
nounced following the conclusions of 
the negotiations of tariff concessions 
which closed in Torquay, England, 
this week. 

At the same time the U.S. an- 
nounced that the German duty on 
wheat at 20% was agreed upon. 

In addition, the 3% monopoly duty 
on wheat flour for the Benelux na- 
tions has been continued but not in 
excess of the monopoly duty on wheat 
multiplied by the reciprocal of the ex- 
traction rate. 

Other concessions on flour import 
duties which were rumored were not 
achieved, according to U.S. State 
Department sources, but it was also 
disclosed that Italy madd a substan- 
tial reduction in its duty on soy flour. 

According to government estimates 
the increase in duty-free U.S. flour 
entering the Benelux nations nearly 
approximates all of the wheat. flour 
entering those countries in 1949 when 


imports from all areas amounted to 
72,646 metric tons. 

Of the total concession obtained 
by the U.S. in the agricultural trade 
field, approximately 90% of the dol- 
lar volume involved represented con- 
cessions granted by Germany—about 
$530 million out of the total trade 
volume of $584 million on which U.S. 


obtained concessions. 

The present German tariff on U.S. 
wheat, currently suspended, is bound 
at the 20% level, according to the 
government announcement. 

Germany also agreed to duty-free 
entry of corn. Other German conces- 
sions included a reduction in its dry 
milk import duty from 25 to 20%. 





Congressional Action on Indian 


Aid Delayed; Export Drop Seen 


WASHINGTON—The Indian ex- 
port program is being sustained by 
use of credits of that nation held 
here, but government sources say 
that unless Congress acts to provide 
funds June exports of bread grains 
to India will be negligible. India, it 
is reported, has uncommitted funds to 
purchase about an additional 100,000 
tons of grain sorghums for June ship- 
ment. 


Congressional action again has 


been delayed, resulting from unfore- 
seen political monkey wrenches that 
have been thrown into the congres- 
sional machinery at inopportune 
times. While there is a firm feeling 
that ultimately Congress will ap- 
prove some aid measure for India, 
further delay in agreeing on terms 
and an acceptance of U.S. proposals by 
the Indian government may result 
in a gap in grain shipments to that 
nation from the U.S. 
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BELGIUM EXPECTED TO GET 


Tentative Approval for 100,000-Ton Boost Reported; Final 
Decision, Allocation Among Exporters to Be 
Decided by Wheat Council 


WASHINGTON — Belgium prob- 
ably will be granted an increased im- 
port quota under the International 
Wheat Agreement for the next IWA 
year starting Aug. 1, 1951. Belgian 
representatives are reported to have 
already discussed the matter with the 
exporting countries and have obtained 
tentative approval of an increase of 
100,000 tons. The distribution of this 
increase among the exporting coun- 
tries will have to be decided at the 
next session of the International 
Wheat Council. 

Although the U.S. wheat quota un- 
der the pact has been filled for this 
year, unofficial reports on probable 
exports for the balance of this TWA 
wheat crop year ending July 31 dis- 
close that substantial shipments of 
wheat are continuing, some of which 
are surely moving ex-subsidy. 

The total April liftings of all grains 
is now estimated as equaling or ex- 
ceeding 2 million long tons. Prelim- 
inary figures for May exports show 
more than 525,000 long tons of wheat 
have been sold by commercial export- 
ers. Early reports of June sales of 
wheat indicate a decline in the ex- 


port movement, with 
largest buyer. 

Total May exports of bulk grains 
unofficially reported as sold by the 
commercial exporters as of current 
date reveal approximately 725,000 
long tons, of which approximately 
67,000 long tons are soybeans. On the 
basis of this early unofficial report 
it now appears probable that the pri- 
vate trade sales of all grains for May 
will again approach 900,000 long tons. 
For that period the government ex- 
ports may exceed those of the com- 
mercial exporters for the first time in 
months. 

The Belgian request for a larger 
1951-52 quota is said to reflect poorer 
crop prospects in Europe this year. 
Belgium currently has a yearly IWA 
quota of 20,209,000 bu., with more 
than half of this amount purchased 
from the U.S. and the remainder from 
Canada. 

IWA quotas for Ireland, Israel and 
the U.K. territory of Tonga have been 
filled. Only 36,304,000 bu. of a yearly 
quota of 526,241,000 bu. for all ex- 
porters remain to be sold in the cur- 
rent IWA year. 


Holland the 





April 1 Stocks of 
Largest for Date; 


WASHINGTON—A reserve of 709 
million bushels of wheat remained 
in all storage positions April 1,: ac- 
cording to reports assembled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Only twice have April 1 stocks been 
larger—the 810 million bushels in 
1942 and 896 million in 1943. 

Stocks of 1,880 million bushels of 
corn were stored in all positions on 
April 1, 7% less than a year earlier 
and slightly above the April 1, 1949, 
stocks. 

Disappearance from the wheat 
stocks of nearly a billion bushels Jan. 
1 is indicated at about 291 million 
bushels, slightly less than the 1946-50 
average for the January-March quar- 
ter. 

Off-Farm Total Large 

Among the data assembled to ob- 
tain the current stocks total were 
reports of the Crop Reporting Board, 
estimating farm wheat stocks at over 
217 million bushels, stocks at mer- 
chant mills of 101 million bushels, 
and over 194 million at interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses. Commer- 
cial stocks at terminals, as reported 


Wheat Third 
Corn Total Off 


by the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, were nearly 194 million 
bushels. The Commodity Credit Corp. 
reported over 3 million bushels stored 
in its own bins and in transit to 
ports. Other CCC-owned wheat is 
included in the estimates by posi- 
tions. 

The off-farm portion of the total 
492 million bushels—compares with 
466 million a year earlier and is larg- 
er than off-farm stocks on April 1 
of any year except 1942 and 1943. 
Stocks at interior mills, elevators and 
warehouses are largest of record for 
April 1. Terminal stocks are largest 
since 1943, and merchant mills stocks 
were exceeded on April 1 only in 1942 
and 1943. Farm stocks of wheat, while 
larger than on April 1, 1950, are 
smaller than in most recent years, 
although only slightly less than the 
1940-49 average. 

Rye Above Average 

Rye stocks, at 13 million bushels 
April 1, 1951, nearly equal those of 
a year earlier and are much larger 
than April 1 stocks in the 1946-49 


April I Stecks of Wheat and Rye 


(In thousand bushels) 


Grain and position— 
Wheat— 
On farms* 
Terminalst ° ‘ : 
Commodity Cre dit ‘Corp.t ereenes 
Merchant mills* { 


Interior mills, ele vators ‘and warehouses*§ 


On farms* 
Terminalst 
Interior mills, elevators and warehouses*§ 
Total 


*Estimates of the Crop Reporting ‘Be 


Branch, PMA, at 43 terminal cities. [Owne< = by CCC 
also CCC-owned grain in ti t and 
{Mills reporting to the Bureau of the Census on millings 


owned or controlled by CCC; 


April l 


Jan, 1, 
1949 5 


April 1 April 1, 
196 1951 
199,175 


180,653 


101,074 
194,150 


; 709,304 

4,237 

5,851 

2,961 

13,049 

stocks reported by the Grain 
d in bins or other storages 


in Canadian elevators 
ocks of flour. §All off-farm 


storages not otherwise designated for each grain 


period. The off-farm portion of near- 
ly 9 million bushels, although small- 
er than a year ago, is a relatively 
large proportion of the total. More 
than half of the off-farm rye stocks 
are in Illinois. 

Farm stocks of corn were estimat- 
ed at 1,353 million bu. The off-farm 
portion—nearly 527 million bushels— 
is the largest ever recorded on any 
date in the nine-year series, chiefly 
because of the 334 million bushels 
owned by the CCC and stored in its 
own bins. Stocks at interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses also were 
at a record high. 

Oats stocks of 605 million bushels 
were larger than on any April 1 ex- 
cept 1946 and 1949. (See accompany- 
ing tables.) 
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BEMIS PAPER BAG CO. 
PART OF PARENT FIRM 


ST. LOUIS—The Bemis Paper Bag 
Co., with plants at Vancouver, Wash.. 
and Wilmington, Cal., a wholly owned 
subsidiary of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 
became a part of the parent com- 
pany effective May 1, 1951. 





Victor E. Marx 


VICTOR E. MARX LEAVES 
DRY MILK INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO—Victor E. Marx, for 
the past nine years in charge of the 
bakery division of the American Dry 
Milk Institute, Inc., Chicago, has re- 
signed, effective June 1, 1951. 

Prior to joining the American Dry 
Milk Institute in 1942, Mr. Marx was 
for 13 years editor of Bakers’ Helper, 
Chicago. Before that, he was for sev- 
en years instructor at the American 
Institute School of Baking, Chicago, 
having joined the original teaching 
staff when the school opened in 1922. 

Mr. Marx has served the American 
Society of Bakery Engineers as sec- 
retary-treasurer, continuously since 
1924 when the organization was 
founded, and at the annual meeting 
of the Society last March was re- 
elected for a five-year term. 
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SUPERIOR FEED MILLS 
TO BUILD ELEVATOR 


OKLAHOMA CITY—B. D. Eddie, 
president and general manager of the 
Superior Feed Mills, Oklahoma City, 
has announced that the company has 
purchased a plot of land next to its 
present mill and will build on it a 
$500,000 elevator and bulk ingredient 
storage plant. 


May 8, 1951 


USDA Increases 
Grain Sorghum 
Support Level 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has increased 
the support level for the 1951 crop 
grain sorghums from 65 to 75% of 
the Jan. 15, 1951, parity level. Sup- 
port at 65% of parity was announced 
Feb. 8, 1951. 

The national average support price 
for 1951 crop grain sorghums grad- 
ing No. 2 or better will be $2.17 cwt., 
with appropriate discounts for other 
eligible grades, and with adjustments, 
as determined by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, for application to 
terminal markets and counties. 

The increase in the support level 
is designed to encourage the planting 
of an increased acreage of sorghums 
to replace winter wheat acreage al- 
ready abandoned in the southwestern 
states. Use of this acreage in the 
production of feed grains in 1951 is 
needed in order to meet livestock and 
poultry feeding requirements in 1951- 
52 and leave a comfortable supply. 

With this increase the support level 
for grain sorghums is at the same 
percentage of Jan. 15, 1951, parity 
as the support for 1951 crop oats, 
rye and barley. The higher level, 
USDA believes, will help to stimulate 
the planting of a larger acreage. 


Parity Prices 
for Corn, Oats 
Show Increase 


WASHINGTON—Parity prices for 
most farm commodities rose moder- 
ately in the month ended April 15. 
No new commodities advanced in 
price to levels where they could be 
frozen under the price control law. 

Parity for wheat was unchanged, 
while corn parity advanced 1¢ bu. to 
$1.75 and oats moved up about 1¢ to 
98.1¢. The increases resulted from 
declines in prices received by farm- 
ers and the rise in their production 
costs. 

The government’s price report 
showed the following April 15 com- 
modity-feed price ratios, with the 
March 15 figures in parentheses: hog- 
corn 12.7 (13.2), egg-feed 10.8 (10.9), 
chicken-feed 7.3 (7.2), turkey-feed 
8.8 (8.8), milk-feed 1.23 (1.27), but- 
terfat-feed 21 (21.7). 

The national average farm price 
of wheat April 15 was $2.14 bu. com- 
pared with $2.12 a month earlier and 
$2.01 a year ago; corn, $1.62, against 
$1.60 and $1.26; oats, 90%¢, against 
91¢ and 74%¢; barley, $1.30 against 
$1.14 and $1.11; sorghums, $2.14 cwt., 
against $2.12 and $1.98; soybeans, 
$3.12, against $3.10 and $2.48. 

Mid-month parity for major com- 
modities, with comparisons, were: 

Apr. 15, Mar. 15, Apr. 15, 


1951 1951 1950 
Wheat $ 2.40 $ 2.40 
Corn 1.75 7 
Oats . 
Barley 
Rye 
Gr. sorgh 
Soybeans 
Flax 
Cotton, Ib. 
Cottonseed, ton 
Hogs, cwt 
Cattle, 
Lambs, cwt 
Eggs, doz. . 
Butterfat, Ib. 
Chickens, Ib 
Wool, Ib. 


ewt 


eo sere 


cwt 
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Thomas G. Ashbridge 


THOMAS G. ASHBRIDGE, 
69, DIES IN MARYLAND 


CHURCH CREEK, MD.— Thomas 
G. Ashbridge, 69, representative of 
Standard Brands, Inc., for 40 years, 
died at his home here recently. 

He joined the old Fleischmann Co. 
at Easton, Pa., as a salesman in 1907, 
and when he retired in 1947 he was 
special representative for the Phila- 
delphia district of the Fleischmann 
division of Standard Brands. 

Surviving are his widow, Bessie L. 
Ashbridge, three sisters and a brother. 
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INTERSTATE BAKERIES NET 


REPORTED DOWN SLIGHTLY 


KANSAS CITY—A net income of 


$685,933 is reported by Interstate 
Bakeries Corp. for the 16 weeks end- 
ed April 21, 1951, after depreciation 
and interest and provision of $838,363 
for federal income and excess profits 
taxes. This is equal, after preferred 
dividends, to 94¢ a share of common 
stock, and compares with net income 
of $700,508 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to 96¢ per common share. 

Earnings per share common for 
both 1951 and 1950 are based on 
610,884 shares which include the re- 
cent 2 for 1 split and are computed 
after allowance for accrued dividends 
on the respective numbers of shares 
of $4.80 dividend preferred stock out- 
standing at the end of the first quar- 
ter of each year. 

Net sales for the first 16 weeks of 
1951 totaled $20,304,502, against $16,- 
960,967 in the same period of 1950. 
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EUROPEAN SURVEY TOUR 
FOR 3 GMI SCIENTISTS 


MINNEAPOLIS—Three scientists 
from General Mills Research Labora- 
tories, Minneapolis, will study indus- 
trial practices in Europe this sum- 
mer. 

They are Dr. Ralph H. Manley, di- 
rector of research, and L. F. Borch- 
ardt and Nandor Szasz, of the com- 
pany’s physics research department. 
The group will leave New York May 
16 and return in mid-July. 

Dr. Manley will discuss advances in 
chemistry with leading scientists in 
England, France, Germany, Switzer- 
land and Italy. Mr. Borchardt and Mr. 
Szasz will visit plants and research 
laboratories in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and possibly the Scan- 
dinavian countries. 
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Control of Imported Flour Given 
to German Millers; Trade Critical 


LONDON — Flour recently pur- 
chased in the U.S. under the direct 
instructions of Germany's prime min- 
ister, Dr. Konrad Adenaur, working 
through a major international ex- 
porting house, has been handed over 
to the German flour milling industry, 
according to reports from responsible 
traders. 

The German buying mission in 
Washington, D.C., has also madeedi- 
rect deals covering wheat and rye in 
the U.S. and Canada, and though the 
policy of government deals is open 
to criticism, the matter is one for 
the Germans themselves and inter- 
ference from outside sources is not 
permissible. 

Direct delivery of imported flour 
to the millers, however, immediately 
becomes the concern of the interna- 
tional trade and accordingly the new 
system has aroused some anxiety be- 
cause it bolsters the monopoly prac- 
tices of the German millers which 
have been widely criticized in allied 
circles in the past. 


Get Control of Imports 


The German millers have been giv- 
en what amounts to the right to con- 
trol the importation and distribution 
of imported flour. The millers, politi- 
cally powerful in Germany, succeeded 
in their plea to have the U.S. flour 
allocated to them on the grounds that 
it was unsuitable for use alone and 
must be mixed with German milled 
flour to make it a marketable com- 
modity. 

The complete exclusion of the flour 
importers from the business is unique 
in the history of the trade, even un- 
der the stringent controls operated in 
wartime, and it is looked upon as a 
direct threat to their existence. 


Ralston Purina Co. 
Buys Valley Mills 
of Jackson, Miss. 


ST. LOUIS — Donald Danforth, 
president, Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, this week announced the pur- 
chase of Valley Mills, Jackson, Miss., 
which was owned and operated by the 
Merchants Co. 

The property includes milling facili- 
ties with an annual capacity of ap- 
proximately 100,000 tons of livestock 
and poultry feeds, a grain elevator 
with storage capacity of approxi- 
mately 80,000 bu.. and about eight 
acres of land. 

In addition te manufacturing Pu- 
rina Chows, Purina will produce feeds 
and corn meal and blend flour for the 
Merchants Co., starting May 14. 
There will be no personnel changes 
for the present, Mr. Danforth said. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BEMIS REBUILDS PLANT 
DAMAGED BY QUAKE 


ST. LOUIS—Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 
has completed rebuilding of its plant 
at Seattle, Wash. An earthquake 
which struck April 13, 1949, badly 
damaged the plant. When rebuilding, 
Bemis increased the size of the build- 
ing in order to provide more floor 
space and to install modern bag- 
making equipment. 





The inference, publicized in Ger- 
many, that imported flour is not fit 
for separate distribution, is classified 
by reputable observers as a calcu- 
lated piece of impertinence which 
should not go unchallenged in U.S. 
flour exporting circles. While the 
principle of admixture is accepted, 
following the precedent established 
in the U.K. the reasons for it are 
economic and not unsuitability as sug- 
gested by the German millers. 

Never during the whole history 
of control was the British importing 
trade bypassed in this feshion, for 
all supplies are bought with the as- 
sistance of the established importers. 
The British government realizes that 
the experience of the trade is valu- 
able and the necessary criterion for 
the efficiency of business. A similar 
point of view exists in the Nether- 
lands government circles. 


Part of Monopoly Plan 


The scheme put up by the German 
millers is considered to be nothing 
more nor less than a continuation of 
their efforts to secure a monopoly of 
the industry in Germany, despite the 
stated policy of the Allied Control 
Commission that cartels and the like 
must be smashed. The attempt to cre- 
ate a monopoly came to public no- 
tice in 1950 when the millers, using 
their influence in government circles, 
succeeded in excluding flour imports 
completely despite the fact that in 
the previous four years imports 
amounted to more than 3 million 
metric tons. American officials in the 
Allied Control Commission went on 
record as agreeing with the German 
authorities and the millers’ repre- 
sentatives that since Germany’s ca- 
pacity was more than sufficient to 
take care of the country’s needs, no 
flour imports were necessary. 

This policy gained general accept- 
ance in government circles in the face 
of experience in other European 
countries where it was admitted that 
the circulation of imported flour 
alongside the home milled product 
was capable of stopping any tendency 
toward the evils of monopoly because 
it assisted in keeping the price low 
and the quality high. 


Problems Develop 


Having placed the millers in a po- 
sition of monopoly during the first 
half of 1950 the German government 
found that its policy boomeranged. 
Financial difficulties in the middle of 
the year caused the withdrawal of 
the subsidy paid out of taxation to 
keep the price of flour and bread at 
a low level. Prices increased and offi- 
cials considered that the millers 
should have absorbed some of the ex- 
tra cost from their profits. 

The price hike was followed by 
protests from the workers’ organiza- 
tions, and the government, alarmed 
at the threat of strike action and its 
effect on the industrial setup, threat- 
ened to import 300,000 tons of U.S. 
flour unless the millers reduced their 
prices. The millers promptly capitu- 
lated, but the government, while re- 
ducing the import figure, reversed 
the previous policy excluding imports 
and promptly negotiated for flour 
from Australia, France and the U.S. 
Deals have continued into the cur- 
rent year. 

The recent U.S. deal involved 66,000 
tons of flour while attempts to ob- 


tain 20,000 tons, subsequently scaled 
down to 5,000 tons, from Canada 
proved abortive due to financial diffi- 
culties surrounding a planned barter 
deal. Nevertheless, the German im- 
porters are still hopeful of closing a 
deal with the Canadian millers early 
in the new crop year. 


Suggest Official Study 

While American officials in the Al- 
lied Control Commission are averse 
to interfering in German domestic 
matters, they do have a power of 
veto, in conjunction with the officials 
of other powers, against practices 
which are alien to the general usages 
of trade. Observers feel that the al- 
lied officials should conduct a strin- 
gent inquiry into the situation now 
revealed and endeavor to have the 
matter placed on a basis satisfactory 
to importer and exporter alike. 

German importers are hopeful of 
obtaining U.S. support for the return 
of trade into normal channels, even 
though subject to some form of gov- 
ernment control as in the U.K. and 
Holland, and suggest that future 
flour deals ought to be made on the 
basis of certain standards of quality 
or by purchasing fixed brands which 
can be guaranteed to be of certain 
quality. By the adoption of such prac- 
tices there would be no room for in- 
nuendos from the German millers 
suggesting that U.S. flour is not mar- 
ketable. 

If the Germans wish to admix U.S. 
with their own product no one can 
have any objection. Objections can be 
made, however, against giving a mo- 
nopoly practicing industry control of 
imported products. Using the services 
of experienced importers is the only 
solution possible, traders claim. 

——SREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIFE-—— 


CCC Inventory 
of Wheat Totals 
228,802,757 Bu. 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's inventory at the 
end of March included 228,802,757 
bu. wheat and 438,059,122 bu. corn. 
In addition, the USDA reported that 
loans were outstanding on 138,257,403 
bu. wheat and 152,076,723 bu. corn. 

The wheat under loan included 131,- 
025,991 bu. of 1950 crop wheat, 6,- 
782,227 bu. of resealed 1948 and 1949 
crop wheat plus wheat in the process 
of liquidation or resealing. 

The corn under loan included 46,- 
275,985 bu. of 1950 crop corn, 98,415,- 
142 bu. of resealed corn from the two 
previous crops and the remainder in 
process of liquidation or resealing. 

A total of $2,422,621,000 was in- 
vested up to March 31 in Commodity 
Credit Corp. price support program 
loans and inventories. A net loss of 
$262,506,000 was realized in carrying 
out the program during the fiscal year 
through March. 

Other items in the CCC inventory 
March 31 were 14,392,303 cwt. sor- 
ghums, 5,117,761 bu. flaxseed, and 9,- 
997,233 bu. oats. 

——SREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LARGE PIG CROP 

WASHINGTON — The 1950 pig 
crop, reported at 100.7 million head, 
was the third largest on record. 
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Freight Rate Ruling Appeal Planned 





GRAIN PROCESSORS EXPECTED 
TO ASK GENERAL EXEMPTION 


OPS Interpretation Requiring Absorption of Freight Rate 
Increase Will Cost Millers Heavily—MNF Invites 
Other Grain Processors to Meeting May 14 


CHICAGO—A meeting of represen- 
tatives of various grain processing 
groups will be held in Chicago May 
14 to plan a joint appeal from the re- 
cent ruling of the Office of Price Sta- 
bilization which requires absorption 
of freight rate increases by the man- 
ufacturer under maximum price reg- 
ulations, It is expected that the freight 
absorption ruling will be very expen- 
sive to the flour milling and other 
gain processing industries. 

Invitations to attend the meeting in 
Chicago were extended by the Mill- 
ers National Federation to the Ameri- 
can Corn Millers Federation, Ameri- 
can Feed Manufacturers Assn., Rye 
Millers Assn. and other groups which 
process grains. 

Because of the transit arrange- 
ments that prevail in the grain han- 
dling industries, the application of 
the OPS absorption rule would be 
difficult and inequitable. It is expect- 
ed that various groups will combine 
in an application for a general exemp- 
tion for grain processing industries. 

OPS Ruling 

The OPS ruling requiring absorp- 
tion of freight rate increases was 
made in an interpretation issued in 
April. OPS ruled that any increases 
in inbound transportation costs must 
be absorbed and cannot be added to 
the seller's ceiling under the Gen- 
eral Ceiling Price Reguiation. 

Also, a seller using a delivered 
price must absorb increases in out- 
bound transportation costs. If the 
seller sold on an f.o.b. basis during 
the base period, increases in outbound 
transportation costs may be passed 
on, according to OPS. 


MNF Comments 

A recent MNF bulletin included 
comments on the OPS interpretation 
requiring absorption of freight rate 
increases by the manufacturer, or 
distributor, or both. And it was noted 
that the ruling will be very costly to 
the milling industry. 

The bulletin said that “there are 
good grounds for believing that in- 
dustries which operate under the 
transit system, as does the entire 
grain products industry, may be ex- 
empted from the rule that manufac- 
turers shall absorb freight rate in- 
creases.” 

Because of this, it was pointed out, 
the federation invited all industries 
in the grain products field to join 
in applying for a genera! exemption. 
The forthcoming meeting is aimed at 
obtaining unified action toward this 
goal. 


Other Developments 

Meanwhile, the problem of absorp- 
tion of increased costs has appeared 
in other developments on the price 
control front in Washington. 

And, for one thing, it appears that 
the feed industry still faces a seri- 
ous pricing problem for its products 
since the old margin-over-cost con- 


troversy lies behind every action tak- 
en by OPS for that industry. 

Last week top food price officials 
rejected a proposal on bags used by 
the industry wherein manufacturers 
could include their container costs 
in their price ceiling calculations like 
any other ingredient. This proposi- 
tion was flatly rejected. The refusal 
to authorize this method of handling 
container prices means that the feed 
industry will have to absorb such 
cost increases which have occurred 
between Jan. 26 and March 15. The 
last day of the General Ceiling Price 
Regulation base period is Jan. 25, and 
March 15 is the date through which 
container manufacturers under the 
general manufacturers’ price order 
may add material and labor cost ad- 
vances. 

Another very significant straw in 
the price control wind involves deci- 
sions on the fish meal order, which 
is to be issued soon. Again, container 
costs point up the margin-over-cost 
matter. 

OPS feed section officials insisted 
that sellers of fish meal should be 
permitted to price their product on 
the basis of replacement costs of 
bags. OPS attorneys opposed this 
principle on the grounds that some 
instances might occur where sellers 
gained windfall profits. They insisted 
that sellers of fish meal price the 
container part of the sale on the 
basis of cost of bags and not on re- 
placement value. 

This is the very core of the con- 
troversy over margin over cost as 





against margin over replacement. Ac- 
cording to information from sources 
close to OPS, attorneys saw potential 
windfall profits to sellers if the con- 
tainer price were to rise above the 
level at which the seller bought bags. 
The OPS top staff resolved the 
controversy in favor of the attorneys, 
with merely a slight concession in 
which officials will permit an aver- 
aging of the inventory cost of con- 
taigers in the fish meal order. 


Would Follow Market Down 


There is small satisfaction in this 
moderate concession. First, it ex- 
cludes the widely held feed industry 
position that feed ingredients should 
be priced into manufactured feeds on 
the basis of replacement value at tae 
time a price list is issued or the pass- 
through provisions of the General 
Ceiling Price Regulation are taken. 
It indirectly states the OPS position 
to be that feed manufacturers should 
be compelled in setting price lists to 
follow down the price of an ingre- 
dient when, after a pass-through in- 
crease has been taken, there is a sub- 
sequent decline. Full reflection of the 
decrease would have to be shown in 
the manufactured feed price under 
this principle. 

That is the position of top policy 
officials at OPS. Until some further 
industry evidence can be mustered to 
reverse this opinion, it is clear that 
when a permanent feed industry or- 
der is issued, officials will insist that 
a mandatory follow-down of prices— 
or, in short, the principle of margin 
over cost—be incorporated in the 
order. 

That OPS food price chiefs have 
taken this position is an indication 
that the front office has ordered a 
price squeeze on all manufacturers 
and processors of agricultural com- 
modities to absorb the advances in 
those commodities so that the influ- 
ence of a further increase in the price 
level of farm commodities is not reg- 
istered in full on the general price 
level. 


Pillsbury Award 
Presented to 
Colorado Farmer 


NEW YORK — Oscar Barnes of 
Nunn, Colo., was crowned 10th US. 
Wheat King at a reception and lunch- 
eon held by Pillsbury Mills, Inc., May 
4 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in 
New York. 

Mr. Barnes won the Philip W. 
Pillsbury Award with a sample of 
Comanche hard red winter wheat. 
He led in a field of 48 samples rep- 
resenting 21 states. 

The award was presented by Mr. 
Pillsbury, president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis. He and Mrs. Pills- 
bury had returned the previous day 
from a five-week trip to Europe. 

Among the guests at the event 
were Herbert Hoover, former presi- 
dent, who attended to meet Mr. 
Barnes; Sen. Edward J. Thye of Min- 
nesota and Byron Price, assistant 
secretary-general of the United Na- 
tions. 

Mr. Barnes’ award for growing the 
best wheat included a round trip by 
plane to New York for himself and 
Mrs. Barnes and a three-day stay 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. He was also 
presented with a $100 check, an en- 
graved sterling silver bowl and four 
sterling silver candlesticks. 
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H. W. KING IN NEW 
VAN DUSEN POSITION 


MINNEAPOLIS—Howard W. King 
has been elected to succeed the late 
George W. Banning as general man- 
ager of the commission department 
of Van Dusen Harrington Co. Mr. 
King has been with Van Dusen Har- 
rington continuously since 1915, ex- 
cept for a leave of absence during 
his service in World War I. 





Specific Millfeed Ceiling Prices 


Proposed to Correct Distortions 


WASHINGTON — Specific dollars 
and cents price ceilings for millfeed 
have been proposed at the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

While methods for determining 
these ceilings have been discussed, 
no specific figures were revealed. It 
was indicated, however, that the 
probable levels calculated under this 
proposal would be within a few dol- 
lars of current prices. 

When the millfeed ceiling proposal 
was discussed recently prices were 
about $10@12 above the current mar- 
ket, and if an order along the lines 
being considered had been issued, a 
sharp price rollback would have been 
necessary. 

However, observers believe that 
prices will hold below the potential 
ceiling levels as demand tapers off 
seasonally. As matters now stand, it 
probably would take several weeks 
before a millfeed order could be is- 
sued—even if it had prior approval of 
the OPS legal staff, which it hasn't. 

OPS officials have urged that a 


specific ceiling order be issued for 
millfeeds to relieve distorted condi- 
tions in the competitive flour markets 
and to halt the dislocation of millfeed 
supplies to feed industry users. 

Under the present price regulations 
for millfeeds, mill sellers with a rela- 
tively high millfeed ceiling have been 
able to invade flour markets outside 
their normal sales area and sell flour 
in competition with mills whose mill- 
feed ceiling has been relatively low. 

Also, millfeed supply sources for 
feed manufacturers have in some in- 
stances dried up since sellers of mill- 
feeds with a low ceiling are reluctant 
to dispose of supplies in their areas, 
preferring to market their supplies 
where competitive sellers obtain a 
higher ceiling. 

In the proposed ceiling order solu- 
tion of the problem, OPS has arrived 
at a tentative price proposal based on 
several factors. First, OPS calculated 
the economic relationship between 
corn and millfeed. Next it estimat- 
ed the price relationship between 
flour and millfeed in connection with 


the parity price for wheat at the 
farm. Then it estimated over a 10- 
year period the relationship between 
wheat and millfeed on the basis of 
parity for wheat on a national basis 
and also on a price relationship in 
the Kansas City futures market. 

All of these approaches to the mill- 
feed problem came out within a fair- 
ly close range of prices, although it 
was admitted that if the price ob- 
tained were put into effect it would 
represent a rollback of prices for mill- 
feed from recent Kansas City levels. 

However, approval for the issuance 
of a millfeed order has not been 
granted by OPS attorneys or top 
price officials since it has been held 
at policy levels that the agency may 
not issue a price order for an agri- 
cultural commodity or products proc- 
essed in substantial part therefrom 
until that commodity reaches parity. 
So far it has not been ascertained 
that OPS policy officials will approve 
a millfeed order. 

One point seems certain, and that 
is that a millfeed price regulation 
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is some weeks away unless some sen- 
sational advance in the wheat mar- 
ket pushes wheat to parity and re- 
quires OPS to issue a ceiling order 
within five days thereafter and force 
ceiling action on millfeed and flour 
at the same time. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PHILADELPHIA FLOUR MEN 
MAKE CONVENTION PLANS 


PHILADELPHIA —The Philadel- 
phia Association of Flour Distributors 
devoted much of its May 2 meeting at 
the Sylvania Hotel to laying plans for 
the forthcoming national convention 
in Chicago. 

Harry N. Bernheimer, president of 
the group, was named to the com- 
mittee to attend the conclave. His 
companions on the trip will be James 
R. Affleck and Ellis R. Blumberg. 
A round table discussion at the meet- 
ing covered the current problems con- 
fronting the local flour business and 
served to refresh the memories of the 
three-man delegation on the thinking 
of this branch of the trade. 

Mr. Bernheimer announced that the 
June meeting of the group will be 
open to families and guests of mem- 
bers, and he appointed a four-man 
committee to prepare for the event. 
Members of that committee are Ray 
C. Woods, chairman; Louis Billotti, 
Jr., Edward W. Oescher, Jr., and Ellis 
R. Blumberg. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LIQUIDATION ACTION FOR 
FLOUR JOBBING COMPANY 


NEW YORK—tThe H. S. Pearlstone 
Co., New York flour jobbing firm, is 
being liquidated as of May 31, 1951. 
John F. Reilly, who has been man- 
ager of the business since the death 
of Mr. Pearlstone some years ago, will 
continue the business under his own 
name, as sole owner. 


BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


ABA GOVERNORS TO MEET, 
WILL HONOR HENRY STUDE 


CHICAGO—The board of govern- 
ors of the American Bakers Assn. 
will meet at the Shamrock Hotel in 
Houston, Texas, May 21-22, John T. 
McCarthy, Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
ABA chairman, has announced. 

About 40 governors and members 
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ARBA Optimistic About Future 


RETAILERS POTENTIALLY DOMINANT 
IN INDUSTRY, CONVENTION HEARS 


Retail Baking Is Recording Constant Growth, Cooperation Needed 
to Maintain Position, Group Told; B. E. Godde Named 
President; Production, Merchandising, Sales Studied 





of the staffs of the American Bakers 
Assn., the Bakers of America Pro- 
gram and the American Institue of 
Baking will attend the business ses- 
sions. 

A reception will be held May 20, in 
honor of Henry Stude, former presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Assn 
Mr. Stude, retired from the baking 
business, is now living at the Sham- 
rock Hotel. Mr. McCarthy has extend- 
ed an invitation to all association and 
program subscribers in Texas to at- 
tend the reception. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO MILLING DIVIDEND 

DENVER—Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of The Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., has announced that at a 
recent meeting directors of the com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ a share on the company’s 
outstanding common stock. The divi- 
dend is payable June 1 to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of busi- 
ness May 15. 


———“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TESTING LAB DIRECTOR 
RESIGNS AT ST. JOSEPH 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.—Gerald N. In- 
graham, director of the St. Joseph 
Testing Laboratories, Inc., has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Lindsey-Robinson Co., Roanoke, Va. 
He will be assistant to Dr. Raymond 
T. Parkhurst, director of research for 
the milling company. The Lindsey- 
Robinson: firm operates a 1,100-sack 
wheat flour mill, a 1,800-ton formu- 
la feed plant and a 480-sack corn 
mill. No successor to Mr. Ingraham 
has been appointed by the board of 
the St. Joseph laboratory firm. 


———BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


JOINS COMMANDER-LARABEE 

KANSAS CITY—Charles Yancey, 
formerly with the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, has joined 
the production department of the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. He 
will be employed in the company’s 
southwest division, working under 
J. H. Rich, general superintendent of 
the division’s plants. 





Southern Bakers Assn. Hears 
Report on University Course 


By W. E. LINGREN 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


PALM BEACH, FLA.—A compre- 
hensive report on the baking science 
program now being offered at Florida 
State University was presented dur- 
ing the 37th annual convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn. now in 
session at the Palm Beach Biltmore 
Hotel. The college course in baking, 
first of its kind ever to be made 
available to students interested in 
the industry, was discussed during 
the morning business session Tues- 
day, May 8, a day designated as 
“Florida State University Day.” 

Dr. Doak Campbell, president of 
FSU, and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, head of 
the baking science and management 
program at the university, presented 
the report on the current status of 
and future plans for the baking in- 
dustry course. 

The university 


educational pro- 


gram, offering a major in baking 
technology, is a special project of the 
Southern Bakers Assn. After many 
years of planning and preliminary 
work, the founding of the course was 
announced last fall at an SBA meet- 
ing in Atlanta. Each successful grad- 
uate of the course will receive a uni- 
versity degree. 

The SBA convention opened here 
May 6, with the president’s reception 
in the evening. Business sessions were 
held during the mornings of May 7 
and 8 and the annual banquet was 
scheduled for the evening of May 8. 

Election of John Wolf, Wm. Wolf 
Bakery, Baton Rouge, La., as presi- 
dent of the SBA was announced at 
the May 7 session. He sticceeds Earle 
P. Colby, Ambrosia Cake Bakeries, 
Jacksonville, Fla., who becomes vice 
president and chairman of the board 
of the association. J. Frank Rees, The 
Dixon Co., Atlanta, was elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Bakers Allied 
Assn. 





By FRANK W. COOLEY, JR. 
Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


PITTSBURGH—The nation’s retail 
bakers were given an _ optimistic 
view of what is in store for their 
branch of the baking industry dur- 
ing the annual convention of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America 
at the William Penn Hotel here this 
week. 

“We are potentially the dominant 
branch of the baking industry,” Louis 
J. Dudt, Dudt’s Premier South Hills 
Bakery, Pittsburgh, retiring presi- 
dent of the ARBA, told the retailers 
at the opening business session May 
7. “The retail branch of the indus- 
try is recording a constant growth 
in dollar volume and tonnage.” 

Likening the retail segment of the 
industry to a “giant which has been 
asleep for many years,” Mr. Dudt 
pointed out that “cooperation is a 
must if we are to maintain our prop- 
er place in this industry and steadily 
increase in importance—the ARBA 
is at the crossroads.” 


Wheat for India 


The ARBA president inspired the 
large opening day crowd with his 
comments and recommendations di- 
rectly affecting the future of the As- 
sociated Retail Bakers of America. 

B. E. Godde, Godde’s Pastry 
Shoppes, Battle’ Creek, Mich., was 
elected president of the ARBA at 
the annual election May 8. Otto 
Berchtold, Berchtold’s Bakery, West- 
wood, N.J., was named first vice 
president; William F. Thie, Virginia 
Bakery, Cincinnati, second vice pres- 
ident; Paul M. Baker, Jennie Lee 
Bake Shop, McKees Rocks, Pa., third 
vice president. Bernhardt Nehls, 
Nehls Bakery, Chicago, was re-elect- 
ed secretary-treasurer. 

The convention proper got under 
way the afternoon of May 6, with a 
television show presenting the bak- 
er’s story to the people of the Pitts- 
burgh area. Several baking industry 
personalities, among them Mr. Dudt 
and Karl E. Baur, Liberty Baking 
Co., Pittsburgh, president of the 
American Bakers Assn., appeared on 
the show to define the baker’s story 
and emphasize its place in the na- 
tion’s economy. 

Conrad Schoemer, Schoemer’s Bak- 
ery, Pittsburgh, president of the Re- 
tail Master Bakers Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, and Guy S. 
Beaver, president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., greeted the visiting 
bakers prior to Mr. Dudt’s address. 
Following the introduction of the of- 
ficers and directors of ARBA by 
Albert E. Wiehn, Wiehn’s Bakery, 
Cleveland, chairman of the board of 
directors, George Chussler, Bakers 
Weekly, Chicago, outlined the 1951 
activities of the association. 

Phil Grau, Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, concluded the 
morning program with his address 
on the “Retail Baker’s Role in Our 
1951 World.” 

“You are in an industry whose 


product goes directly into the home 

which is the bulwark of the na- 
tion,” Mr. Grau emphasized. “You 
contributed the romance, building 
better lives and citizens as well as 
making dollars and cents. If you con- 
tinue to emphasize quality and serv- 
ice and pull together in your as- 
sociation to try and solve collective- 
ly by cooperating individually, you 
can solve all your problems.” 

Nearly 300 bakers and _ allied 
tradesmen attended the allied trades 
luncheon, with John F. Byrnes, 
Byrnes & Kiefer, as chairman. James 
Q. du Pont, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., discussed the spokes in a com- 
pany’s wheel of success, and was 
thanked personally by many, follow- 
ing the luncheon, for his sincere con- 
tribution toward improving any busi- 
ness scope and profit. 


Defense Problems 


Counsel on what the baking in- 
dustry will probably face in the fu- 
ture as a result of the stepped-up na- 
tional defense program, with particu- 
lar reference to ingredients, packag- 
ing materials, baking equipment and 
price controls was presented at the 
afternoon session May 7. Speakers 
at this session were: William A. 
Quinlan, general counsel, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; Philip Tal- 
bott, grain branch, Production and 
Marketing Administration, USDA; 
Carl Steinhauer, Union Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., Albion, Mich., president, 
Bakery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn., and Walter Dietz, bakery sec- 
tion, Office of Price Stabilization. 

Following their brief addresses, 
these speakers teamed with six oth- 
er baking industry personalities in 
an open forum with Mr. Quinlan act- 
ing as moderator. The six persons 
completing the panel answering ques- 
tions from the floor were: John J. 
McCracken, office of materials and 
facilities, Production and Marketing 
Administration, USDA; K. G. Patter- 
son, Quality Bakery, Asheville, N.C., 
member OPS baking industry advis- 
ory committee; Clifford Webster, ed- 
itor of Bakers Review; Harold E. 
Snyder, editor of Bakers’ Helper and 
Peter G. Pirrie, editor of Bakers 
Weekly. 


Sales and Merchandising 

The program for the second day 
of the convention was scheduled to 
cover a series of addresses relative 
to “looking and planning ahead with 
better sales and merchandising meth- 
ods,” and “looking and planning 
ahead with better production meth- 
ods." The final business session of 
the regular program concluded with 
the showing of the Warner Broth- 
ers patriotic film, “My Country ‘tis 
of Thee,” with introductory remarks 
by Albert Pleus, Standard Brands, 
inc., New York. 

The annual ARBA convention fea- 
tured an exhibit of bakery sales win- 
ners in a room adjacent to the regu- 
lar meeting room. The display of- 
fered a wide range of beautifully 
executed baked goods and proved 
an excellent attraction, 
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Flour business is holding to a mod- 
est volume, with reports of sales last 
week showing a fair increase for 
spring wheat mills and a slight de- 
cline for mills in the Southwest. A 
fair amount of buying resulted from 
the fact that quick shipment sales 
could be made at discounts from 
regular quotations on the basis of a 
strong millfeed market. However, the 
decline in millfeeds later in the week 
generally eliminated this possibility. 
Production held up well in the South- 
west and gained considerably at Min- 
neapolis. No export sales were re- 
ported. 


SOUTHWESTERN SALES 
REDUCED SLIGHTLY 


Sales in the Southwest averaged 
40% of five-day capacity compared 
with 44% the previous week and 
101% a year ago. Most business was 
with the bakery trade for shipment 
prior to movement of the new crop. 
Mills continued to ask premiums for 
new crop delivery, and bakers showed 
little interest beyond nearby. Mills, 
however, were not pressing for new 
crop trade, Sales were made chiefly 
early in the week, including lots sold 
to eastern and southeastern chain 
bakers. Most buyers took advantage 
of quick shipment offerings despite 
the fact they were not ordering ship- 
ment on flour already on contract. 
Family flour business was slow. Kan- 
sas City production held up surpris- 
ingly well at 92% of capacity. 


SPRING MILLS’ SALES 
VOLUME IMPROVES 


Sales of spring wheat mills aver- 
aged 56% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 30% the previous week 
and 153% a year ago. Most of the 
business was in relatively small lots, 
although one chain baker purchased 
a fill-in of 30-day requirements total- 
ing 13,000 sacks. Buying was best 
early in the week when the strong 
millfeed market permitted discounts 
for quick shipment at the same time 
that the wheat market dipped. Oper- 
ations improved considerably at Min- 
neapolis, averaging 90% of capacity, 
compared with 70% the preceding 
week. 


DISCOUNTS AID 


EASTERN SALES 

A gain in scattered buying of 
springs was reported at New York 
as jobbers entered the market to re- 
fill brand requirements. Discounts 
for prompt shipment helped boost 
sales. Some medium-sized bakers also 
bought in fair volume. Southwest- 
erns were in light demand among 
smaller buyers, but chain bakers 
booked in round lots. Production 
picked up in the Buffalo area as 
shipping directions improved. Sales, 
however, were only moderate. 

Little flour business was contract- 
ed at Boston, despite some lower 
quotations. Most buyers believe that 
recent bullish crop reports have been 


———————— 

Detailed reports of sales activity 
in the principal flour markets in the 
U.S. will be found on page 28. 
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FLOUR BUSINESS SLOWS DOWN 
AFTER SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 


Sales Early in Week Aided by Quick Shipment Discounts; 
Buyers Fail to Show Interest in Deferred 
Delivery Contracts 


exaggerated and therefore are not 
alarmed about supplies or prices. At 
Philadelphia flour business appears 
to have entered a new phase of un- 
certainty. Smaller bakers are said 
to be ready to buy new supplies al- 
though they are cautious about cur- 
rent prices. Sales in the Pittsburgh 
area were mostly in small volume for 
replenishments, However, some im- 
provement in business was noted, 
with discounts for prompt shipment. 
Family flour business was very slow. 
Directions were fair to good 


CENTRAL STATES 
SALES PICK UP 


An active millfeed market result- 
ed in a few extra sales early in the 
week in the Chicago area, but busi- 
ness slumped again when the mill- 
feed boom eased. Total volume, how- 
ever, was slightly ahead of the pre- 
vious week. The bulk of the business 
was for immediate shipment. Most 
activity was in hard wheat flour, but 
conditions were fair for soft wheat 
flour sales. Operations averaged 
about 75% of capacity for hard 
wheat mills but lagged below 50% 
for soft wheat mills. 

Flour sales increased for mills at 
St. Louis last week, with shipping 
directions also improved. However, 
elsewhere in the area mills report 
slow business, with buyers’ ideas on 
deferred delivery quotations well be- 
low mills’ ideas. 


SOUTHERN TRADE 
UP MODERATELY 


A slight improvement was noted 
in flour sales in the South, especially 
in orders for immediate and prompt 
shipment. It was reported at New 
Orleans that discounts helped stimu- 
late sales somewhat. Most of the 
activity was in hard winters, but 
some sales of northern springs were 
also made. Sales of soft winters were 


in small volume. Shipping directions 
fell off slightly. 


BUSINESS SLOW 
IN PACIFIC N.W. 


Flour business was in the doldrums 
in the Portland area. A little Philip- 
pine business was booked, but export 
volume was generally very light. Do- 
mestic buying also was slow. Some 
mills were shut down, and others 
were operating only part time. Ac- 
tivity was very light in the Seattle 
area, Operations were down, there 
was little export business in sight 
and domestic business was slow. 


CANADIAN MILLS 
EYE JULY OUTLOOK 


The milling industry in eastern 
Canada has reached the seasonal 
transitional period, with buyers 
awaiting new IWA quotas and hesi- 
tant about booking on a Class 2 basis. 
Business with Holland is possible, al- 
though some difficulties stand in the 
way of importers there, too. Most 
mills have bookings through June 
but are apprehensive about July pros- 
pects. Inquiries from Latin America 
for high protein flour were refused 
because of lack of necessary wheat. 
In western Canada, mills are operat- 
ing close to capacity. Class 2 business 
with the Philippines and Japan was 
reported. Considerable business from 
across the Pacific was offered to mill- 
ers at Vancouver, but in most cases 
mills were unable to work sales be- 
cause of inability to obtain necessary 
conversion permits. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE 


Flour production of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller was 56,- 
147 sacks greater in the week ending 
May 5 than in the previous week. 
These mills representing 73% of the 
total flour production in the U.S. 
made 3,057,799 sacks compared with 
3,001,652 in the previous week and 
2,958,644 in the corresponding week 
of a year ago. Two years ago the 
figure was 2,988,437 and three years 
age 3,583,452 sacks. There was an in- 
crease of 78,000 sacks in the North- 
west and 46,000 in Buffalo while pro- 
duction decreased 41,000 sacks in the 
Southwest, 6,000 in the Central and 
Southeast and 21,000 in the Pacific 
Northwest. 





More Scattered Semolina Sales 
Completed; Production Improves 


Additional scattered semolina sales 
were made last week but the general 
character of the trade was quiet. 
Lower prices made buying of fill-in 
lots attractive to some manufactur- 
ers of macaroni and noodle products. 
However, individual dealings were 
in modest quantity in most cases. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
buying of macaroni and noodles is 
quiet, with grocery wholesalers tak- 
ing only small lots for nearby require- 
ments. As is customary at this time 
of the year inventories generally are 
being reduced. 

Shipping directions on semolina, 
however, picked up somewhat. Opera- 
tions of mills as a result were boost- 
ed to average 82% of capacity, com- 
pared with 71% the previous week 
and 71% a year ago. 

Premiums on fancy milling durum 
held steady at 10¢ over the May 
future, which was down slightly from 
a week ago. Strong millfeed markets 
last week helped bring quotations on 
flour down, and standard semolina 


was quoted May 8 at $5.95@6 sack, 
bulk, Minneapolis. 

Weather favored seeding of spring 
crops in the past week, and with 
durum planting on a normal sched- 
ule the crop will at least be off to 
a better start than last year. How- 
ever, possible recurrence of last 
year’s rust epidemic is a hazard that 
must be faced. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis May 5, were as follows: 
Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.49% @2.51% 
Choice 2 Amber or better 2.34% @2.48% 
Choice 3 Amber or better 2.26% @2.43\% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.26% @2.43% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.21% @2.38% 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks with comparisons; per- 
centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No ca pro- of ca- 
mills pacity duction pacity 
9 169,500 138.588 82 
186,500 *132,670 71 
213,000 150,424 71 
Crop year 
production 
8,514,562 
8,098,169 


April 29-May 4 
Previous week 11 
Year ago - 12 


July 1, 1950-May 4, 1951 
July 1, 1949-May 5, 1950 . 
*Revised 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
SHOW FIRMER TONE 


Price Decline Halted at End of Week 
After Further Loss of 
$4@6 Ton 


Millfeed prices firmed toward the 
end of last week after a further slide 
that saw values reduced as much as 
$6 ton on bran and $4 ton on mid- 
dlings. The market appeared to have 
a firmer tone early this week, appar- 
ently in response to better demand 
from formula feed manufacturers. 
Supplies still are not too plentiful. 

The index number of feedstuffs 
prices compiled by the Production 
and Marketing Administration de- 
clined % point last week to 251.6. 
The feed grain index advanced slight- 
ly to 250.2. The index of feedstuffs 
prices has been revised because of 
changes in the relative importance 
of certain feeds. The figure reported 
for last week is about 8 points below 
the number which would result if it 
were computed on the old basis. No 
change has been made in comput- 
ing the feed grain index. 

Formula feed business gained more 
momentum in the Northwest last 
week, with orders received by manu- 
facturers the heaviest since a year 
ago at this time. 

Dealers’ stocks are still reported 
short, and heavy movement of feeds 
is expected to continue. A sharp in- 
crease in truck business is a domi- 
nant feature in the trade, with one 
major manufacturer reporting that 
the entire tonnage produced in two 
days this week was taken out in 
truck lots. 


Plants are operating at or near 
capacity, most of them 24 hours a 
day six days a week and in some 
cases seven days. Order backlogs 
range up to seven days, and because 
of the boom in truck business rail de- 
liveries are sometimes being delayed. 

A moderate decline in demand for 
formula feed was experienced by 
most feed manufacturers in the 
Southwest last week. The trade did 
not seem to be too concerned about 
the slight reversals, however, and ex- 
pected the lull to be only temporary. 
They reasoned that heavy bookings 
were made by the dealers and feed- 
ers up to a point about 10 days ago 
and it was only natural that the 
pace would be toned down somewhat. 
In addition, prices reached the high 
point of the season last week, and 
there was scattered resistance to the 
advances. 

Holding pace or showing improve- 
ment were sales in turkey and chick 
starting feeds. Turkey starter cars 
have just begun to move in volume, 
while chick feed movement is at its 
peak. Broiler feed demand held about 
steady. Hog feed demand was un- 
changed to somewhat slower, and 
dairy feed demand was down from 
several weeks back. Cattle feed de- 
mand reached the end of its course 
in most instances. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 45,561 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 43,656 tons 
in the week previous and 43,753 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,161,678 tons as compared 
with 2,166,514 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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Wheat Futures Market 
Takes Easier Turn 


Forecast of Big Reduction in Winter Wheat 
Crop Fails to Stimulate Market Action 


Wheat futures prices are easier 
this week, reflecting less apprehen- 
sion about winter wheat crop pros- 
pects and plentiful supplies of cash 
wheat available to the market. Ten- 
ders of wheat on May futures con- 
tracts have been heavy and retend- 
ers have been frequent, indicating no 
great desire for ownership of addi- 
tional supplies at the moment. A pri- 
vate crop estimate showing a huge 
decline in winter wheat prospects is- 
sued last week failed to stimulate 
the market, an indication that cur- 
rent levels apparently already reflect 
the outlook for reduced supplies. 
Trading was characterized as listless 
most of the week. Price declines 
ranged from 1%¢ to 5¢, the biggest 
drop made by Chicago May and the 
smallest by Minneapolis May and 
July. 

Closing futures quotations May 7 
were: Chicago—May $2.44% @2.44%, 
July $2.46@2.46%, September $2.48, 
December $2.51@251%, March 
$2.52%; Minneapolis May $2.40%, 
July $2.425, September $2.42%; 
Kansas City — May $2.39%, July 
$2.40% @2.40%, September $2.41% @ 
2.41%, December $2.43%. 


Crop Cut Forecast 

Cc. M. Galvin, crop statistician of 
James E. Bennett & Co., last week 
forecast the winter wheat crop at 
624,970,000 bu., which compares with 
the government’s April 1 forecast of 
726,512,000 bu. and last year’s har- 
vest of 750,666,000 bu. Mr. Galvin re- 
ported the condition of the growing 
crop at 67% of normal, against 72% 
at the same time a year ago, with 
acreage abandonment at 29% of to- 
tal seeded acreage. Drouth, green- 
bugs, cutworms and cold weather 
were cited in the report, which in- 
cluded the conclusion that prospects 
could improve with very favorable 
weather. 

Higher temperatures recently 
should help determine the recovery 
that may be expected in the South- 
west, Cargill, Inc., says in its crop 
bulletin. However, it points out that 
heavy abandonment of wheat acreage 
continues. The government’s next 
crop estimate, to be released May 10, 
will be the center of considerable in- 
terest. 

Export sales of wheat to the U.K. 
were reported, including both springs 
and hard winters. Further Economic 
Cooperation Administration funds 
were granted to Germany for wheat, 
but it is understood the total quan- 
tity will come from CCC stocks. 

Farm selling of wheat has let up 
following the loan expiration, but ter- 
minal stocks remain large. Spring 
wheat seeding made further prog- 
ress under favorable conditions. 


Cash Demand Good 

Movement of cash wheat to spring 
wheat terminals continued large. Re- 
ceipts at Minneapolis amounted to 
3,017 cars, while Duluth took in 
3,125. The movement showed signs of 
tapering off, however, as the week 
closed. Country elevators have load- 
ed out surplus stocks rapidly during 
recent weeks and, according to trade 
reports, movement will likely be 
much smaller during the ensuing 
weeks. Demand for cash wheat was 
centered mainly on lots up to 14% 
protein. A good demand prevailed 
from terminal elevator buyers, both 
at Minneapolis and Duluth, for wheat 


up to the 13% protein bracket, while 
mills were active buyers of the 13 
and 14% protein lots. Lack of de- 
mand for the higher protein qualities 
caused premiums in this classification 
to work off about 3¢ during the week. 
At the close of the week ordinary 
No. 1 dark northern spring wheat, 
including 12% protein, was quoted at 
1@5¢ over May, 13% protein at 3@5¢ 
over, 14% protein 6@9¢ over, 15% 
protein 19@22¢ over and 16% pro- 
tein 33@37¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.13% and the dur- 
um 11.32%. 

Durum premiums were firmer. 
While demand was principally for 
the better milling lots, only a small 
part of the week's receipts was of 
top quality. Buyers, therefore, were 
compelled to go more into the inter- 
mediate qualities which caused a 
firming in cash premiums all around. 
No. 1 and 2 hard amber durum, 
fancy milling quality, was quoted at 
8@10¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, No. 1 and 2 amber durum, 
choice milling quality, 7¢ under to 
7¢ over, and No. 1 and 2 durum, 
medium milling quality, 15¢ under 
to 2¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis May 5: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NBS 5&8 Ib. ......... 
12.00% Protein 
13.00% 
14.00% 


15.00% 
16.00% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
Test weight—1¢ each Ib. to 55 Ib.; 
2¢ each Ib. lower. 
Damage—l¢ to 2¢ each 1 to 2% 


Cash Dips at K. C. 


Under the influx of heavy receipts 
which resulted from producer selling 
of holdings just prior to the govern- 
ment wheat loan redemption date, 
cash values of wheat declined moder- 
ately at Kansas City last week. A 
more pronounced decline in prices 
was held in check by the expectancy 
of a short 1951 winter wheat crop 
and the continued heavy demands for 
export during the May-June period. 
Cash premiums started the week out 
at 2¢ over May for No. 1 dark and 
hard winter ordinary through 12.50% 
protein, 2% @3¢ over for 13% protein 
and 3%@5¢ over for 14% protein. 
The market advanced %¢ across the 
board at midweek then dropped to 
1%¢ over for low proteins, 2@2'%¢ 
over for 13% and 3@4%¢ over for 
14% May 7. The bearish factor was 
the receipt of 650 cars at Kansas City 
April 7. April set an all-time high 
record for receipts at Kansas City, 
as 6,860 cars entered the market last 
month, compared with 3,101 cars a 
year ago. The basic May future de- 
clined during the week from a high 
of $2.425% May 4 to close at $2.39% 
May 7. Demand was good throughout 
most of the week and mill buying 
accounted for about 40% of the 
week's sales. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City May 5, protein con- 
tent considered: 


1 Dark and Hard........ os 
2 Dark and Hard.. 
3 Dark and Hard.. 
. 4 Dark and Hard 
. 1 Red 
2 
3 
4 


1¢ to 
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CurRRENT Fiour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 


Northwestern Miller, 


with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 


output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


April 29- 


Northwest 

South west 

Buffalo doen 
Central and Southeast ......... 
North Pacific Coast . 


*Previous 


April 36 
ay 5 May 1-6, 
1949 

683,626 

1,062,013 


528,902 


229,554 340,521 





Totals 
Percentage of total U.S. output 


, 


-Percentage ot capacity operated in t-day week—' 
April 29- April 28- 
May 5, 


May 4, 
1951 


Previous 

week 1950 
Northwest 78 69 76 
Southwest . 89 92 
Buffalo 93 83 
Central and 8 75 76 
No. Pacific Coast 72 78 


Tetete ‘s.. sca BB ‘1 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week 

capacity output 
340,600 311,989 
340,600 298,535 
340,600 243,642 
340,600 227,907 


Flour % ac- 
April 29-May 4. 

Previous week .. 
Year ago ....... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average ..... 


Representative Mills Outside of Kansas City 
(Including Wichita and Salina Mills) 
Flour % ac- 
output 
897,765 
951,773 
848,898 
$24,106 


5-day week 

capacity 
April 29-May 4..1,019,250 
Previous week ..1,019,250 
Year ago .......1,016,750 
Two years ago. .1,017,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 

Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

5-day week Flour 

capacity 
671,400 
671,400 
650,095 
650,805 


% ac- 


April 29-May 4.. 
Previous week .. 
Year ago 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average . 
BUFFALO 
5-day week 
capacity 
459,500 
459,500 


497,692 


Flour 


April 29-May 4 

Previous week .. 

Year ago ....... 505,000 

Two years ago .. 503,500 

Five year average .. 

Ten-year AVETABE .. 1. cc esccseucss 
*Revised. 


3,001,652 


2,958,644 3,583,452 

73 75 2 70 

Crop year flour production 
—— July 1 


May 1-6, 
1949 
79 


May 2-7, 


30,591,329 
53,892,687 
20, 108 158 
23,357,187 


145,594,868 141, 671,997 
NORTHWEST 
pare wg 


5-day week 
capac ity 


Flour 
output 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 29-May 4 

Previous week 

Year azo 

7 315,800 


r everene 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, - 

cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 

Montana and Iowa 

5-day week 
ane 
55 


Flour 
output 
398,072 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 29-May 4 72 
Previous week .. 5 
Year ago ° 552 000 
Two years ago . 500 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


406,372 
430,779 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour 
apacity output 
230,000 167,113 
230,000 *184,629 
202,500 160,111 
202,500 154,287 


% ac- 
tivity 
April 29-May 4. 
Previous week 
Year ago .... 
Two years ago .. 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 
*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
April 29-May 4 133,000 
Previous week 133,000 
Year ago 122,000 
Two years ago 122,000 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 


95 000 
98,105 
69,443 
79,192 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of milifeeds, in tons, for the current 
season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; 


and prior two weeks, together with 
Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South Dakota 
and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; 


(3) mills of Buffalo, 


N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction: 


-—Southwest*—-, -——Northwest*—,. -—Buffalot—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production 
April 29-May 4. 24,498 1,148,973 
Previous week .%25,318 
Two weeks ago. 25,511 
1950 22,12 
1949 
1948 
1947 
Five-yr. 


1,091,324 
1,281,914 
1,342,115 
1,258,289 
1,224,523 


average 24, 998 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity 


-Combined**— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date tee to date ee to date production to date 
2,73 607,018 


45,561 
43,656 
44,768 


2,161,678 


604,677 
630,486 
745,668 
776,129 
672,596 


470,513 
461,209 
442,433 


43,753 
45,119 
53,102 

8,294 


e 
49,166 


tAll mills. tRevised. 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was selling at $2.61% 
@262% May 7, delivered Texas com- 
mon points, with no premium for 
higher protein. Demand from export- 
ers was good and poor from mills. 
Offerings were not pressing. 

Interest in wheat lagged in the 
Pacific Northwest and prices were 
barely at the loan level at $2.32 bu. 
Prior to April 30, CCC dropped its 
price to $2.31 bu., and one lot of 
300,000 bu. was turned over on the 
last day of April. Since then nothing 
has been sold and May 4 CCC with- 
drew from the market entirely. Ex- 
porters were not bidding for wheat 
inasmuch as there have been no li- 
censes issued for the month of June. 


It is estimated that the government 
took over 10 million bushels of loan 
wheat April 30. It is also estimated 
that the carryover in the Pacific 
Northwest July 1 will be approxi- 
mately 20 million bushels. Exports 
of wheat during April were the 
heaviest in history for a one-month 
period, and May promises to be 
equally as large. 

Rains for the past week were time- 
ly both east and west of the moun- 
tains. Spring wheat seeding and some 
reseeding of winter wheat was 
stopped temporarily, but clearing 
weather the middle of the week took 
farmers back into the fields. Crop 
conditions are good. 
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From TV Copy to Petal-Pink Cake 





Fisher Contest Turns Up 558 Anniversary Ideas 


SEATTLE—Ideas by the hundred 
for observing the 40th anniversary of 
the founding of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., West Coast millers, were 
turned up during a recent contest 
conducted among the firm’s employ- 
ees and their families. 

Earle G. Lawrence, manager of the 
Fisher packaged products division, 
was the “coach” of the contest, which 
included not only mill employees and 
their families but also personnel from 
the firm’s advertising agency, Pacific 
National Advertising, and the Fisher 
owned radio station, KOMO, both of 
Seattle. It was one contest that ex- 
cluded the public. 

Here was an interior public rela- 
tions program which was highly suc- 
cessful, attracting 558 entries, or an 
average of almost one entry per em- 
ployee. Even more important, the 
contest drew an enthusiastic re- 
sponse from wives, husbands, sons 
and daughters. 

There were 47 merchandise prizes 
and 24 of this number were awarded 
to members of employees’ families. 


10 Classifications 

The contest was divided into 10 
classifications, and each entrant 
could submit as many ideas in each 
class as he wished. The classifications 
included ideas for: 

Anniversary slogan, radio program, 
television program, newspaper ad- 
vertisement, billboard, radio commer- 
cial, float for Seattle parade, new 
product or package, store merchan- 
dising and premium. 

Judging was done within the fam- 
ily, with the panel consisting of Mr. 
Lawrence; J. S. Davis, sales depart- 
ment; Avis Larson, advertising de- 
partment; Charles Broaded, person- 
nel. William H. Horsley and Trevor 
Evans represented the advertising 
agency. 

The basic reason for choosing fam- 
ily judges was to permit the judging 
to be done in the light of company 
policies and requirements. The basic 
plan was to build a pool of 40th anni- 
versary celebration ideas which could 
really be put to work. 


uu 


MMH 
ill 


FISHER “FAMILY” CONTEST—One of the big moments at the family 
party at which winners in the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. anniversary idea 
contest were announced, was the présentation of a portable typewriter to a 
father and son team. Gunnar Hoynes, second from right, member of the 
mill’s maintenance department for 16 years, and his son, Jerry, right, are 
shown receiving the typewriter for top ranking entries in the radio and tele- 
vision idea classifications. John L. Locke, left, company president, makes 


Great care was taken, however, to 
have the judging done on an un- 
biased basis. As each entry was re- 
ceived, it was registered in a contest 
record book. All identification was 
removed, and the entry received a 
number. 

Each judge read every entry, and 
if he considered it suitable for furth- 
er consideration, he initialed it. After 
each judge had compiled a list of 
what he considered winners in each 
classification, a meeting was neces- 
sary to decide the final winners by 
a point system. No one knew the 
identities of the winners until a 
final list was made up. As there was 
a rule that no person could win more 
than two prizes, some changes had to 
be made as the list appeared in final 
form, when other winners in the 
same classification were moved up. 

Family Party 

Announcement of the winners was 
made at a family party which took 
place at the mill. Winners had been 
informed of their good fortune, and 
beflowered hats of pretty young wives 
or pleasant matrons, even babes-in- 
arms, appeared in an atmosphere usu- 
ally reserved for business. 

John L. Locke, president of Fish- 
er’s, made the presentations in ‘a 
chatty style reminiscent of a family 
Santa Claus. 

As far as possible, the recipients 
were given a choice of awards, which 
meant that a lady who yearned for 
a new pop-up toaster, or a gal who 
wanted ski shoes, got what she 
wanted. One of the awards drawing 
the warmest applause from the group 
was the presentation of a portable 
typewriter to Gunnar Hoynes, a main- 
tenance employee at the mill for the 
past 16 years, and his son, Jerry, 14 
years old. They had both submitted 
winning entries in the television show 
idea classification, and pooled their 
winnings for a possession long de- 
sired by the young son. 

The merchandise was put on dis- 
play two days before the presenta- 
tions, and the subject of who-won- 


the presentation while O. D. Fisher, chairman, looks on. 


what became the major _ topic 
throughout the mill. 

The qualities of the entries was 
noteworthy. They were not “just 
clever,” but were thoroughly prac- 
tical and adaptable ideas, as wit- 
nessed by the fact that one of the 
entries, an idea for a newspaper ad- 
vertisement, was already in work at 
the time of the announcement. Both 
the layout and the copy were sub- 
mitted by Mrs. Nancy Padgett, the 
young wife of a member of the sales 
department. 

Petal-Pink Anniversary Cake 

Several of the recipe ideas have 
already been tested, and tasted. Ev- 
eryone who tasted the petal-pink an- 
niversary cake decided that it was a 
most original creation. The idea for 
this cake was submitted by the mar- 
ried daughter of an employee in the 
company’s mill. 

The versatility of the entries 
showed that persons whose daily 
work does not consist of generating 
sales or copy slants, still have plenty 
of promotion ideas. Entrants seemed 
to think of everything, from how to 
tie in with the current interest in 
health diets to how to create recipes 
which young children could make 
themselves. Ideas for parade floats 
and outdoor posters were notably in- 
teresting, and entrants often illus- 
trated their ideas with sketches or 
photographs. 
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WHEAT STORAGE SESSIONS 
FOR ELEVATOR OPERATORS 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A series 
of grain sanitation meetings for Kan- 
sas elevator operators will begin with 
a session at Concordia May 14. The 
meetings will be sponsored by the 
Kansas Wheat Quality Council. 

Other meetings have been sched- 
uled as follows: Quinter, May 15; 
Dodge City, May 16; Hutchinson, 
May 17; Iola, May 18, and Topeka, 
May 22. 

Herman Praeger, Claflin, president 
of the Kansas Farm Bureau, is head 
of the Wheat Quality Council, an or- 
ganization of several agencies and 
organizations cooperating to maintain 
the quality of the state's largest farm 
crop. 

The meetings will be conducted b 
Norman Whitehair and Del Gates of 
the extension division of Kansas State 
College. Dr. R. T. Cotton, senior ento- 
mologist in charge of the Manhattan, 
Kansas, field laboratory of the Bureau 
of Entolomogy and Plant Quarantine, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture; Jes: 
B. Smith and C. E. Skiver of the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement Assn 
will assist in conducting the meetings 

The subject of rodent control will 
be discussed by Carl Regnier of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The International Harvester Co 
has supplied a truck for transporting 
a power sprayer and other squipment 
to be used in demonstrations of clean- 
ing up farm and country elevator 
grain bins. 


@READ IS THE STAFF OF re— 


GMI FIRE 


SOUTHBORO, MASS.—Fire swept 
through a large warehouse of the 
General Mills, Inc., farm service divi- 
sion here causing damage estimated 
at $100,000. A sizeable quantity of 
hay, grain and feeds was destroved 
but the fire came under control be- 
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fore reaching the offices and the 
showroom at one end of the long 
corrugated iron structure. 
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ROBINSON FIRM INSTALLS 
NEW LOADING EQUIPMENT 


SALINA, KANSAS—The Robinson 
Milling Co. has completed installation 
of new flour loading equipment. The 
recently installed conveyor system 
handles flour automatically from the 
packer into the railroad car. The 2,- 
700-sack plant is equipped with bulk 
storage for daylight packing opera- 
tions. 
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FDA NAMES W. F. JANSSEN 
TO PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 


WASHINGTON—Wallace F. Jans- 
sen, formerly managing editor of the 
F-D-C Reports has been appointed as 
assistant to the Commissioner of the 
ood and Drug Administration to 
head up its trade and public informa- 
tion activities. 

Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, Commissioner 
of Food and Drugs, said that Mr. 
Janssen’s duties will be administra- 
tive as well as educational in char- 
acter 

“Mr. Janssen will undertake activi- 
ties designed to secure better trade 
and public understanding of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, to 
promote the widest degree of volun- 
tary compliance and consumer under- 
standing of the protection afforded 
by the law,” Dr. Dunbar said. He ex- 
plained that, in addition to his inter- 
est in educational information work, 
Mr. Janssen will take an active part 
in formulation of policy, drafting of 
new regulations, contacts with trade 
and consumer organizations and other 
administrative duties. 

Mr. Janssen started his editorial 
career on the National Grocers’ Bul- 
letin. Later he was a member of the 
editorial staff of The Northwestern 
Miller and from 1934 to 1943 was 
editor of The Glass Packer. It was 
in this capacity that he started re- 
porting the activities of FDA. In 1943 
he came to Washington as news edi- 
tor of Broadcasting Magazine, and in 
1944 he joined F-D-C Reports, a 
Washington newsletter specializing in 
the drug and cosmetic fields. 
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FORT WORTH EXCHANGE 
RENAMES ALL OFFICERS 


FORT WORTH—All officers and 
directors of the Fort Worth Grain 
& Cotton Exchange were reelected 
at the annual meeting April 17. 

They include Gus E. Cranz, presi- 
dent; Ben M. Ferguson, vice presi- 
dent; E. B. Wooten, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Jack N. Greenman, Mar- 
vin C. Rall, W. P. Bomar. K. K. 
Smith and W. O. Brackett, directors. 


—BREAD Is 


COMMANDER-LARABEE 
TRANSFERS T. G. KLETZKA 

MINNEAPOLIS —T. G. Kletzka, 
Dearborn, has been appointed terri- 
torial representative for the Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co. in east- 
ern Michigan, according to an an- 
nouncement by Ellis D. English, pres- 
ident. 

Mr. Kletzka joined Commander- 
Larabee in 1947 after returning from 
the army, and has represented the 
company with the warehouse trade in 
the city of Detroit. His father, R. T. 
Kletzka, also represents Commander- 
Larabee in the Detroit area, 
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Chapman & Smith 
Announces Contest 
for Retail Bakers 


CHICAGO—A spring contest de- 
signed to increase business for retail 
bakers Mondays through Thursdays 
has been announced by the Chapman 
& Smith Co. here. More than $1,000 
in prizes will be given to retailers 
for their suggestions. 

The “Rolling Pin Contest” was de- 
veloped by the Chapman & Smith 
Co. to help counteract the change in 
consumer buying habit, which has 
concentrated as much as 60% of re- 
tail food business over the week-end. 

Any operating baker or employee 
can enter the contest by telling what 
he is doing to increase business on 
low-volume days through specials, 
new items, extra values or unusual 
merchandising schemes. Owners, em- 
ployees, and salespeople are all eli- 
gible, and there is no limit to the 
number of entries. No week-end sug- 
gestions are eligible for prizes. 

First prize is a television console. 
A power lawnmower, typewriter, cam- 
era, silver and many household appli- 
ances are offered as lesser prizes. The 
company points out that the contest 
is designed to pass on to all bakers 
valuable ideas for increasing business 
Mondays through Thursdays, and to 
“bring the problem out in the open 
get bakers and industry leaders think- 
ing about it.” 

Further details on the contest are 
available from the Chapman & Smith 
Co., 3141 North Ave., Melrose Park, 
Til. 
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WHEAT QUALITY TEST 
AACC MEETING TOPIC 

NEW YORK—At a recent meeting 
of the New York Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Dr. Lawrence Zeleny, chief 
of the Standardization Research and 
Testing Division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Grain Branch, 
Washington, D.C., discussed “The 
Sedimentation Test for Wheat and 
Wheat Flour Quality.” 

In his remarks he spoke of methods 
of inspection, and added that simple 
and rapid methods of grain testing 
must be used. He also said that the 
quantity and quality of gluten are 
two of the most important factors 
in wheat. The sedimentation test, he 
continued, measures these factors in 
both wheat and flour. 

Dr. Zeleny demonstrated the meth- 
od by which these tests are made, 
and said that the difference in glu- 
ten quality is usually due to different 
wheat varieties. He also said that the 
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higher the protein content, the high- 
er the sedimentation value, all of 
which is tied up with bread baking 
quality. 

It was estimated that more than 
20 members of the New York section 
will attend the national convention in 
Minneapolis. The annual election of 
officers will be held at the May meet- 
ing of the group. 


¥ v 
Chemists Plan Study 
KANSAS CITY—John S. Whinery, 
director of products control for the 
Rodney Milling Co., has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a subcommittee 
of the technical committee, Millers 
National Federation, which will un- 


dertake a study of the Zeleny sedi- 
mentation test and its value in deter- 
mining the baking value of different 
wheats. 

The subcommittee will consist of 
mill chemists who will conduct a 
controlled investigation. 

The Department of Agriculture re- 
gards the Zeleny test as an accurate 
index to the gluten quality of wheats 
and officials in that department 
would like to see it adopted. 


———“BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ACTING FCIC MANAGER 
WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, pursu- 
ant to a recommendation made by 
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the board of directors of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corp., has appointed 
Fred B. Northrup acting manager of 
the FCIC, 
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DENVER FEED, GRAIN CLUB 
ELECTS KENNETH LLOYD 


DENVER—Kenneth Lloyd, Denver, 
has been elected president of the Den- 
ver Feed & Grain Club to succeed 
Jack Ryan. 

Other officers elected at the annual 
meeting held in the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel recently are Robert A. August, 
vice president; Jay Slifer, secretary, 
and William Kilgore, treasurer. 





FORSTER 


ANNOUNCES 


THE MOST CHALLENGIN 
MILL MACHINERY 
OFFER EVER MADE! 


Ve know that the Forster Wheat Conditioner can 
save money for any mill that does not have this 
equipment. We have proved it many times. And we are willing to prove it to 


THIS IS IT... 


you. To give us an opportunity to prove our case, we are willing to install a 


Forster Conditioner in your plant on a rental system which requires no initial 
capital investment on your part; 10c per cwt. saving might give you an advan- 
tage in Flour Sales and assurance of more running time. If you are interested 


in producing better flour at lower cost, let 


us tell you all about this plan. It costs you 


nothing to inquire. Write today. 


Forster Conditioners are operating in many of the 


largest mills in the country. 


These millers are 


obtaining a cleaner and quicker separation of 


endosperm and bran. 


That means more patent 


with no higher ash and less power required. And 
there are other benefits such as quicker changes 
from one mill to another and cleaner wheat to 


help reduce fragment count. 
yourself. Write us. 


See these things for 


FORSTER Ceemécat Company 


1441 SO. MCLEAN BLVD. 


WICHITA 12, 


KANSAS 


e We Condition All Cereal Grains « 
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WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 


With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 
won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 


Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Villers af- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 
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‘ FLOURS OF 
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FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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We Grocery Peoouers News 





Milwaukee Survey 





Data on Flour, Mix Buying Reported 


MILWAUKEE—The percentage of 
persons in the greater Milwaukee 
market who use all-purpose flour 
continues at about the same high 
level as in previous years. This is 
shown in the Milwaukee Journal's 
1951 Consumer Analysis of the Mar- 
ket. 

It was found in the newspaper's 
annual survey that 97.1% of the 
families in the market buy regular 
flour. This compares with 97.1% in 
1950, 97.2% in 1949 and 97.7% in 
1948. 

The survey covered 5,000 of the 
260,105 families in the area covered. 
The population of the area is 879,155. 
The survey report shows percentages 
and numbers of buyers of various 
grocery products as well as figures 
on brand preference. 


More Cake Mix Buyers 

The per cent of families buying 
prepared cake flour showed a de- 
crease from 1950 and 1949, while the 
per cent of families buying cake mix 
showed a sharp increase from 1949. 
Some 58% of the families indicated 
in the 1951 survey that they buy 
cake flour. This compares with 64.6% 
in 1950 and 67.5% in 1949. 

Cake mix, according to the 1951 
study, is bought by 67.3% of the 
families in the area. This compares 
with 41.3% in 1949 and 244% in 
1948. 

The number and per cent of fam- 
ilies using hot roll mix also showed 
a gain from the figures of two years 
previous. The 1951 survey indicates 
that 32.2% of the families buy the 
product. The percent in 1949 was 
28.4. 

Other Mixes 

Pie crust mix, the analysis shows, 
is purchased by 38.1% of Milwaukee 
area families. This compares with 
36.6% in 1949 and 36% in 1948. 

Pancake or waffle mix use was in- 
dicated by 72.3% of the buyers in 
the area. 

Some 31% of the families in the 





Nunn Milling Firm 
Makes Biscuit Mix 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—Chas. Nunn 
& Sons Milling Co. of Evansville is 
making a new biscuit mix. 

The product, called “Nunn-Better 
Biscuit Mix,”’ was developed by Lock- 
ett Nunn, one of the five partners in 
the company. 

The mix is now found in grocery 
stores within 100 miles of the Nunn 
plant. Company officials report that 
the firm is getting excellent accept- 
ance of the new product. They say 
that they now have approximately 
90% distribution and that repeat or- 
ders are coming in 

To push the mix, an extensive ad- 
vertising program has been started 
by the company. Also the company 
has a new automatic packaging ma- 
chine to increase output capacity. 

The Nunn company also has ex- 
panded its feed division. A new four- 
story building, 40 by 65 ft., houses a 
pellet mill and additional equipment. 


market said they buy gingerbread 
mix. This compares with 26.5% in 
1949 and 30.8% in 1948. 

The percentage of families buying 
macaroni products was reported at 
86.3 for 1951, compared with 88.6 in 
1950 and 90.2 in 1949. 
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Beet Sugar Producers 


Promote Home Baking 


SAN FRANCISCO—Western Beet 
Sugar Producers, Inc., San Francis- 
co, which represents all brands of 
beet sugar in the West, is promoting 
cake, cookie and pie baking to help 
increase use of beet sugar. 

Recipes for these baked foods have 
been featured continuously since last 
October in the beet sugar campaign. 
And milling companies and other 
manufacturers of related foods have 
been tying in with beet sugar home- 


“Cake of the Year” 


baking drives, according to officials 
of the organization. 

The newest of the baked foods to 
be promoted is the chocolate angel 
food cake called “Cake of the Year,” 
which is made from a recipe by Betty 
Crocker of General Mills, Inc., using 
Softasilk cake flour. 

A $10,000 contest which closes May 
10 has been held to spotlight the 
“Cake of the Year” campaign. The 
contest for a name for the cake was 
backed by advertising in major mar- 
keting areas from Chicago to the 
West Coast. 

Other advertising of the beet sugar 
producers’ group has covered such 
baked foods as “Hobgoblin” cookies 
for Halloween, cranberry rolls for 
Thanksgiving and “Old Fashioned 
Cherry Pie” for Washington’s birth- 
day. 

Officials of the beet sugar organiza- 
tion say the campaigns are aimed at 
the stimulation of more home baking 
of cake, cookies, pies and other foods. 
And they point to the value of relat- 
ed sales of flour and other grocery 
products. 

BREAD 1G THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS UNIT 

NEW YORK—The election of J. E. 
Drew, director of public relations of 
Lever Bros. Co., as chairman of the 
public relations advisory committee 
of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
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America, Inc., has been announced 
by Paul S. Willis, GMA president. 
Among members of the committee are 
Lee S. Bickmore, National Biscuit 
Co.; W. Howard Chase, General Foods 
Corp.; Don Cowell, Quaker Oats Co.; 
Milton Fairman, the Borden Co.; 
George Faunce, Continental Baking 
Co.; Robert W. Griggs, Standard 
Brands, Inc.; Robert Keith, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; Hector Lazo, Sunshine 
Biscuits, Inc.; C. W. Plattes, General 
Mills, Inc., and William G. Werner, 
Procter & Gamble. 
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Plans for NARGUS 


Meeting Announced 


CHICAGO — Announcement has 
been made of tentative plans for the 
52nd annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Grocers 
and the International Food Exposi- 
tion. The meeting and exposition will 
be held June 9-15 at the Navy Pier 
in Chicago. 

Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, secretary-man- 
ager of the association, said the 
thousands of persons expected to at- 
tend will see almost two miles of 
exhibits of food products and food 
store equipment at the exposition. 
The convention program will include 
addresses by industry leaders and 
government officials on food prob- 
lems of national and world impor- 
tance. 

Panel discussions on store opera- 
tions and problems will be among 
the program highlights. 

Allan B. Kline, president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
will speak at the meeting. Also sched- 
uled is an address on price control 
regulations by an executive of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. Tyre 
Taylor, NARGUS general counsel, 
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will make a report, and officers of 
the association will also speak and 
make reports. Another speaker will 
be Lowell Thomas, news commenta- 
tor. 

A full social program of luncheons, 
banquets and entertainment also is 
planned. In addition to the talks and 
panel discussions by food retailers, 
there will be committee reports and 
election of officers. 

Announcement of the convention 
and exposition was broadcast on the 
“Voice of America” recently. John 
Hogan of the Voice of America staff 
and E. E. Schnellbacher of the Office 
of International Trade, devoted a 
broadcast to the international expo- 
sition which is planned. Foreign food 
processors and dealers have been in- 
vited to exhibit their products. 
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Maraschino Cherry 


Institute Organized 


NEW YORK — The Maraschino 
Cherry Institute has been formed to 
encourage greater use of this prod- 
uct commercially and in the home. 

Arthur M. Bettman, president of 
the Liberty Cherry & Fruit Co., is 
chairman of the new group. A nation- 
wide public relations program is 
planned. Development and testing of 
maraschino cherry recipes will be 
conducted in the test kitchens of 
Theodore R. Sills & Co., public rela- 
tions firm. 

American sales of this product cur- 
rently total about 50 million pounds 
a year, of which about a third go to 
bakers, candy and ice cream manu- 
facturers and other food processors. 
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Birthday Festival Held 
for American Pretzel 


LITITZ, PA.—A birthday festival 
for the American pretzel was to be 
held here May 9—the date the com- 
mercial pretzel became 90 years old. 

A mid-week school holiday was 
planned and the high school band was 
to lead a parade down Main St. to the 
birthplace of “The Pretzel that Made 
Lititz Famous,” the N. D. Sturgis 
plant. 

The principal figures in the cele- 
bration were the great, and great- 
great-grandchildren of Julius Sturgis, 
the first commercial pretzel baker. 
They were to unveil a plaque, dedi- 
cated by the National Pretzel Bakers 
Institute, to commemorate the hum- 
ble beginning of the million dollar in- 
dustry. 
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COUNCIL OF FOOD TRADE 
ASSOCIATIONS ORGANIZED 


WASHINGTON — The National 
Food Industry Council was formed 
recently at a meeting in Washington. 

The following national trade or- 
ganizations are represented on the 
council: Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., National - American 
Wholesale Grocers Assn., National 
Association of Food Chains, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Nation- 
al Retailer-Owned Grocers, Inc., Na- 
tional Voluntary Groups Institute, Su- 
per Market Institute, U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. 

This council will function on an 
informal basis. It will provide the 
opportunity for these groups to get 
together to discuss and assist the 
food and grocery industry as a whole 
in making its maximum contribution 
to the government in this period of 
emergency. 

The following officers were elected: 











chairman—Paul S. Willis, president, 
Grocery Manufacturers of America; 
vice chairman—M. L. Toulme, execu- 
tive vice president, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers Assn.; secre- 
tary-treasurer—John A. Logan, presi- 
dent, National Association of Food 
Chains. 

The council expects to meet on call 
several times during the year. It has 
been the experience that such meet- 
ings result in establishing good har- 
mony and better trade relations all 
around. 

——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 
SUPER MARKET OPENED 

OGDEN, UTAH—Northern Utah's 
newest Safeway super market was 
opened recently in Ogden. Civic lead- 
ers and others from Salt Lake City 
were among those present for the 
opening of the $325,000 store. The 
store, which occupies a ground area 
of 13,500 sq. ft., was especially de- 
signed for the local climate and shop- 
ping habits of Ogden residents, ac- 
cording to Safeway officials. 
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COMMITTEES NAMED 
BY NFBA CHAIRMAN 
CLEVELAND — Roy C. Ossman, 
Cleveland, national chairman of the 
National Food Brokers Assn., has 
announced the appointment of five 
additional NFBA committees. With 
the naming of these groups, appoint- 
ment of 1951 committees has been 
completed. 
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Chairmen of the committees are 
T. O. Tarrant, Schlesinger-Tarrant 
Brokerage Co., St. Louis, merchandis- 
ing committee; Fritz Brahm, Brahm 
& Edwards, Inc., New York, frozen 
foods; Al Backer, Backer & Green, 
New Orleans, resolutions; H. Wayne 
Clark, Walter Leaman Co., Washing- 
ton, finance; E. Norton Reusswig, 
Lestrade Bros., New York, local 
clubs. 


——SREAB IS THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


Shortcake Promotion 


CHICAGO—In a _ promotion of 
cream, the American Dairy Assn. is 
staging a campaign during May and 
June to increase serving of straw- 
berry shortcake. 

Cooperating in the promotion is 
General Mills, Inc., which is pushing 
use of Bisquick to make shortcake. 

Newspapers, television, radio, out- 
door advertising and point-of-sale 
promotion pieces are being used to 
stimulate eating of shortcake. 
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GENERAL FOODS POST 

NEW YORK—Roy H. Walters, un- 
til now manager of division labora- 
tory relations, has been promoted to 
the position of director of research 
and development for the General 
Foods Corp. Mr. Walters has been 
with the company since 1934, when 
he started as a chemical engineer 
in the Post Cereals Division, Battle 
Creek. 
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& #& & CHATS ABOUT BREAD— 
National radio stations in Australia 
feature bread in frequent broadcasts, 
and there is no flavor of crackpotism 
in the manner in which facts are pre- 
sented. The scripts are chatty and 
entertaining and serve a major pur- 
pose in assuring the public that bread 
still is, as it always has been, the 
Staff of Life. These paragraphs are 
from one such broadcast: 

“Whatever variations there may be 
in fashion and habit throughout life 
—and for that matter throughout the 
life of man these last 15,000 years or 
so--the universal necessity is, and al- 
ways has been, ‘Our daily bread.’ 

“There are many things that we 
could easily do without; a starving 
man would readily trade all the 
equipment of modern civilization for 
a piece of bread. Certainly we have 
been told that we do not live by bread 
alone; but no one has suggested that 
we can live without it. 

“‘A loaf of bread, the walrus said, 

Is what we chiefly need.’ 

“Although many of our eating hab- 
its have changed since these words 
were written nearly 200 years ago, 
they still accurately describe our re- 
gard for bread. 

“Nowadays, of course, in spite of 
the constantly improving quality of 
our bread, we deck it with spreads 
and flavors to please our taste. A. A. 
Milne has described it in his tale of 
‘The King’s Breakfast’ when His Ma- 
jesty declares to the Queen: ‘Nobody, 
my darling, could call me a fussy 
man, but I do like a little butter to 
my bread!’ 

“Bread and butter signify our need 
to work to keep body and soul to- 
gether. The story of these commodi- 
ties is the story of mankind, and pos- 
sibly nothing has had a longer or 
more significant influence throughout 
our civil and religious history.” 

e®ee 

Monsanto Magazine, the de luxe 
public relations journal of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., gives the grand acco- 
lade to baker’s bread in an article 
deftly captioned: “The Better Staff.” 
Basically, this is a story of enrich- 
ment but not entirely that. “Bread,” 
runs a copy, theme of the article, “is 
better for you, fresher and more ap- 
petizing, these days—thanks to never- 
ending effort on the part of the bak- 
ing industry.” How Monsanto serves 
the baking industry is thus outlined: 
From the phosphate division, sodium 
acid pyrophosphate, monocalcium 
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phosphate, tricalcium phosphate, de- 
tergents; from the organic division, 
ethyl vanillin, coumarin Monsanto, 
methyl salicylate; from the pastics 
division, vuepac. 


If net profits of corporations 
were eliminated, an article which the 
average corporation sells for $1 
would still cost more than 95¢. And 
who would invest money in such a 
corporation? How could it stay in 
business ?—Chamber of Commerce of 
the U.S. 

e©ee 


As long ago as the depression thir- 
ties Emily Post gave the social nod 
to mopping up the dinner plate with 
a morsel of bread. She put the matter 
more delicately, of course, and cur- 
rent monitors of our eating manners 
dignify the operation by calling it a 
pusher process. An inquiring school 
teacher gets this technical descrip- 
tion from the club editor of a news- 
paper: “You hold a dry crust of 
bread (about an inch square) between 
thumb and first finger of left hand 
(third finger pressed against from be- 
neath) and hold it against the mouth- 
ful of food you are about to lift on 
your fork.” 

e@ee 


Our Pilgrim ancestors tried com- 
munism for the first few months after 
their arrival in the new world. They 
soon found that it would not work 
even in so small a group as remained 
in Plymouth that spring of 1621. 
When each family was given a piece 
of land and allowed to retain the 
products of that land there was a 
very noticeable increase in produc- 
tion and in satisfaction and content- 
ment. 

eee 

Millet and barley were made into 
bread in China and India. Barley was 
brought to India in very early times 
by the Aryans and, strangely enough, 
found its way from India to Egypt 
although there was no trade or com- 
munication between the two places. 


eee 
A people indifferent to their civil 
liberties do not deserve to keep them, 
and in this revolutionary age may 
not be expected to keep them long. 
A people who proclaim their civil 
liberties but extend them only to pre- 
ferred groups start down the path 
to totalitarianism.—Justice Douglas 

of the Supreme Court. 
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Quote 


OBERT S. Smith, Cornell University, in Farm Economics: “If price 
controls and rationing are again invoked, black markets will thrive 


once more. Why? Because whenever the supply of goods, the supply of money 
and the supply of ration coupons get out of adjustment, a black market is 
the inevitable result. It has been found humanly impossible to maintain 
such an adjustment in a controlled economy.” 
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The Farmer You May Not Know 


F you are still thinking of the farmer as the man of 1940, you may not 

recognize him today. If you’re still thinking of him as last year’s edition, 
he may still be a stranger to you. A pamphlet by Wildrick & Miller, Inc., a 
New York advertising agency that specializes in selling to the farmer, has 
this to report concerning him: 

The farmer is a changing individual in a fast changing world. Only if 
you have kept your finger constantly on the pulse of the farm market, can 
you keep up with the farmer today. . . . He may still be the friendly, homey, 
folksy man you knew. But how have horsepower, high lines, leisure hour and 
money in the bank affected his thinking—and buying? 

A million farms disappeared during the last 20 years, but the farm mar- 
ket grows’ bigger; 24% million people disappeared from farms and moved into 
towns and cities in the last 10 years, but the farm market grows stronger. 
The reason is that, while the farms are fewer, they are larger and more 
productive, and the men who own them are more prosperous. 

Today’s farmer produces more farm products per hour than at any period 
in history. This has been made possible through greater mechanization, elec- 
trification, and improved farm technology. . . A dairy farmer who pre- 
viously milked 8 to 12 cows by hand can now care for 20 to 25 cows through 
the help of milking machines and labor saving equipment. . . . Because of 
modern housing, feeding and watering equipment, one man can care for 
as many as 45,000 broilers. 

In less than 20 years, per acre yield of corn has increased 36%, cotton 
58%, oats 17%, soybeans 59%, potatoes 68%. . By means of proved 
blood in breeding and balanced feeding, the farmer has increased production 
per livestock unit. . . . In the period 1924 to 1949, productivity of the aver- 
age dairy cow has been increased 26%. In 1925, the average hen produced 
112 eggs; in 1935, she produced 121. In 1949, production per hen climbed to 163. 

Today, total agricultural assets are put at the record level of more 
than $134 billion—2% times those of 1941. Since that date, farm mortgage 
indebtedness dropped 14%. . Over-all farm income has soared 243% 
from 1940 to 1948 while the over-all income of the nation has risen only 
172% during the same period. . . . Although farm production expenses are 
expected to rise in 1951, it is predicted that farmers’ net income should be 
15% greater than in 1950. . . . Economists of the USDA (not given to exag- 
geration) estimated at a recent agricultural outlook conference that gross 
farm income during 1951 is likely to be up at least 10% above 1950. They 
are also bullish on farm income for the next several years. . . . Total gross 
farm income for 1951 may be more than $41 billion. 





“T’other day,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, “I took Mis’ Fetchit home a piece from the 
paper about vittymins end soft- 
enin’ chemicals an’ minerals 
an’ soybeans an’ such like in 
bakery bread. “That may be all 
right, Dad,’ Mis’ Fetchit says, 
‘but I allow I'll jes’ keep on 





settin’ store by Fetchit’s Pride when it comes bakin’ day, an’ 
good sour milk and sody when I stir up a batch of biscuits.’ 
Lots of this science is about half-cracked.” 
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ON THE DISTRIBUTOR FRONT 


UR guest editorial this week is by a member 
( of the staff, though it comes to us in a round- 
about way and thus is something more than a 
family affair. It is lifted from a bulletin publica- 
tion of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors. The author is Wayne G. Martin, Jr., 
secretary of the association, who is also, when he 
can spare the time from such associational activi- 
ties, manager of The Northwestern Miller’s branch 
office in New York City and vice president of the 
Miller Publishing Co. Without further words we 
give you his piece, which has the staff's unani- 
mous editorial approval: 

“It is hardly conceivable that the flour dis- 
tributing industry and other American businesses 
should again be confronted witk controls and 
government regulations when the ethoes of World 
War II have scarcely died down. And yet that is 
exactly the situation that exists today. 

“While the problems are basically the same as 
those which existed in the last war, nevertheless 
there are differences which make them as diffiult 
to handle as were the original ones. It is true that 
the experience gained then is helpful now, but the 
work connected with them must again be carried 
on from the ground up. 

“Fortunately for the flour distributing indus- 
try, it is once more being served by those mem- 
bers of the National Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors who did such splendid work in World 
War II. Without this service, distributors would 
indeed be faced with serious difficulties. 

“However, these representatives cannot be ex- 
pected to carry such a heavy burden alone. They 
need the assistance of all handlers of flour. They 
MUST have accurate facts and figures, and in sub- 
stantial quantities, when dealing with government 
agencies. That information can only come from 
the industry as a whole, and it is the responsibility 
of every member of it. 

“The forthcoming convention of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors at the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 13-14, will be 
as important as any ever held by the association 
in its many years of existence. Plans for the fu- 
ture can be made much more efficiently through 
personal conferences than by correspondence. 
Every section of the country has individual prob- 
lems, and these must be correlated into a national 
picture, as the present emergency is on that 
broad a scope. 

“An outstanding business program has been 
prepared for this convention. It is geared entirely 
to the needs of the moment, and, with an ade- 
quate attendance, the industry will derive great 
benefits from it. Every flour man in the country 
who can possibly do so should attend this con- 
ference for the sake of his own business if nothing 
more. 

“Moreover, the entertainment side of the pro- 
gram has by no means been neglected, and the 
Chicago Association of Flour Distributors has 
made splendid arrangements for this part of the 
program. Thoughtful consideration of the many 
serious problems now confronting the industry, 
plus good fun and relaxation, should send those 
attending the convention home much better 
equipped to face the days ahead.” 


A DEFENSE OF RED TAPE 


UITE naturally, since price and wage sta- 

bilization controls constituted the chief topic 
for discussion at the recent Farm Forum con- 
ference in Minneapolis, the talk stopped for an 
irritated moment or two upon government red 
tape. Surprisingly, red tape found defenders—or 
at least apologists. A gentleman whose views we 
ordinarily reverence and respect arose to suggest 
that any private enterprise as big as the US. 
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government would be likely to have the same 
amount of red tape. The statement was not chal- 
lenged, but it had a feeble rebuttal in the re- 
minder of one of the panelists that business can’t 
pass on to the taxpayer its red tape extravagances. 
A sound deduction might well have been added to 
that statement of sorry fact. Since unnecessary 
red tape cuts unavoidably into profits it is not at 
all likely that the bad habits of private enterprise 
are as costly to society as those of the federal 
government. If they are there ought to be a law— 
and a government bureau—to tape up business 
the way it would deserve to be taped. 


Atop of all this talk about keeping the smart 
boys out of uniform there comes a news note from 
Hungary which confirms our comfortable impres- 
sion that things are looking up for the intelligent- 
sia. Hungary has reimposed bread rationing, but 
extra allowances are made to heavy physical work- 
ers, nursing mothers and intellectuals. There’s 
a thought here, too, for the nutritionists. Why 
do we have bread crackpots? Perhaps it is be- 
cause of malnutrition—obviously caused by eating 
too little bread. 

eee 


WILFUL MISUNDERSTANDING 


HE persistence with which certain soy flour 

promoters and their political friends renew 
their attacks upon the proposed federal standard 
for white wheaten bread suggests an aggravating 
degree of wilful misunderstanding. The matter 
has been presented to them in its true light over 
and over again, but since the facts do not prove 
convenient they shift their argument to premises 
of their own choosing. 

The latest assault upon the proposed stand- 
ards is spearheaded by Sen. Paul Douglas of 
Illinois, who goes over the head of the Food and 
Drug Administration to Oscar Ewing, administra- 
tor of the Federal Security Agency. He tells Mr. 
Ewing that he is “disturbed’’ by reports “concern- 
ing the proposed ceilings on nutritious elements 
like soy flour.” He speaks of “maximum” stand- 
ards that “may unfairly limit competition in the 
bread industry, sacrifice the health interests of 
consumers and seriously reflect upon the Food and 
Drug Administration.” 

In making his protest Sen. Douglas joins the 
soy flour crusade of Dr. Clive M. McCay of Cor- 
nell’s school of nutrition, promoter of a “white” 
bread formula widely used by consumer coopera- 
tives and in the school lunch programs of New 
York City. The proposed bread standard would in 
no way interfere with this product so long as it 
was sold within the state, and it could be shipped 
in interstate commerce with the proper labeling 
Since it contains more than the 3% soy flour 
permitted in the proposed white wheaten bread 
standard it would merely have to be labeled under 
the rules governing a specialty bread if it passed 
from one state to another. 

Right here is where the rub really comes, so 
far as the soy flour crusade is concerned. Special- 
ty breads have a limited market, no matter how 
good they are. The soy people cannily assume that 
their bread with unlimited soy content would 
ride to a larger market under the guise of a 
standard white loaf. This would be good for soy 
flour, and it would also, they argue, be good for 
the consumer. 


But FDA has a different obligation and intent. 
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It must be guided by the strict terms of its 
legal directive. It has no prejudice against soy 
flour and doubtless is highly concerned over nu- 
tritive values in general, but under the law it 
must first of all “promote honesty and fair dealing 
in the interest of consumers.” This involves re- 
strictions on names of products which the soy 
people mistakenly choose to consider as limita- 
tions upon nutritive values. 

The proposed standard for bread, since the 
word “bread” standing alone is a synonym in both 
trade and consumer understanding for “white 
bread,” is designed to represent one product only: 
that which consumers have regarded for genera- 
tions as bread, made in the home from plain white 
wheat flour, water and yeast, usually with salt and 
shortening, and somewhat modified in modern 
times by commercial bakers who have added a 
number of minor ingredients considered necessary 
in mechanical baking operations. 

Those who would have none but nutritional 
limitations on the ingredients of white bread 
would rely on labeling of all the contents to pro- 
tect the consumer. For them bread would simply 
be bread, no matter what the color or content. 
But FDA holds that, with respect to bread, white 
is more than a color; it is a fixed idea in the mind 
of the consumer. While enriched bread, for which 
a proposed standard is also provided, is similarly 
white in color, the Food and Nutrition Board 
of the National Research Council holds, with FDA, 
that it differs sufficiently from white bread to war- 
rant distinguishing it as a separate product. 

As for the fear that the public would be de- 
prived of pet loaves like that of Dr. McCay, FDA 
categorically states that this never would happen 
to any product that is edible and nutritious if it 
bears legitimate identification on its label and is 
otherwise merchandised for precisely what it is. 
Opinions differ, of course, as FDA pertinently 
points out, as to what constitutes nutritional or 
other improvements, and it is conceivable that nu- 
tritional elements could be added to standard 
foods to the ultimate exclusion of virtually all 
original ingredients. Bread could easily be convert- 
ed into a pudding. FDA, therefore, must continue 
to prevent any food, regardless of its elements, 
from being sold as another food to which the 
consumer ascribes certain fixed and customary 
ingredients. 

Sen. Douglas, since he is habituated to legisla- 
tive processes, should have learned to beware a 
regulation that is all things to all men. If an 
unlimited quantity of soy flour is to be allowed 
in white wheaten bread, what fair limit can be 
placed upon other nutritious ingredients? Have we 
no peanuts, no citrus pulp, no kelp, no bananas? 
The Senator doesn’t realize it, perhaps, but he is 
voting for no standard at all. 


eee 
OUR GREATEST DOMESTIC ENEMY 


66 AS much as three years ago it became quite 

apparent that the Administration in Wash- 
ington had no real intention of putting its fisca) 
house in order,” says Earl Bunting, managing di- 
rector of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

“This has meant and continues to mean under- 
mining the real value of the American dollar,” 
he adds. “Sabotage of the dollar can cause just 
as serious damage to our economy and to our 
vital defense against Communist aggression as 
actual sabotage of our productive facilities. In 
fact, it is a weapon which could bring us to our 
knees without so much as one Communist shot.” 

There is only one way our government can 
be induced to turn from unnecessary extrava- 
gance and planned fiscal chaos and that is a 
tremendous upsurge of sentiment from outraged 
Americans who can see their savings and their 
financial security slipping away bit by bit. 
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Canadian Comment. .. ny George E. Swarbreck 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT 
AGREEMENT UNDER FIRE—Criti- 
cisms of the International Wheat 
Agreement, hitherto made quietly 
within the confines of the industry 
itself, have been currently highlight- 
ed by the influential Canadian busi- 
ness paper, the Financial Post. It 
criticizes the maintenance of a fixed 
selling price at a time of rising costs 
and charges that the grave blunders 
and miscalculations of recent years 
have been the direct responsibility of 
pool and other farm leaders, support- 
ed almost invariably by a govern- 
ment fearful of its power over the 
farm vote. 

The problem is one which could 
rise to catastrophic proportions if 
Canada had a real crop failure in 
either of the next two years or if 
failures in other major producing 
areas were to cause an undue rise 
in wheat prices between now and 
the termination of the agreement in 
July, 1953. The loss for Canadian 
farmers could be more serious than 
that taken under the U.K. wheat deal 
in the face of the current effective 
Class 2 price which now averages 
25¢ bu. more than the agreement 
price. This differential might increase 
during the next two years and would 
serve to increase the loss to the 
farmer provided that the making of 
all sales outside the agreement did 
not lower the price unduly. 

Dissatisfaction with the agreement 
is spreading throughout the world 
and even importing countries, mind- 
ful that the agreement has enabled 
them to buy wheat more cheaply 
than otherwise at a time of disturbed 
world conditions, are joining in the 
hue and cry. 

Bringing the charges to public no- 
tice in this fashion, on the grounds 
that appeals might be made to tax- 
payers to foot the difference, follow- 
ing the precedent set by the govern- 
ment grant of $65 million to offset 
losses under the British deal, may 
have touched off an eruption which 
has been simmering in Canada for 
some months. 

ae 

MORE GOVERNMENT SUBSIDIES 
DEMANDED—Traders forecast that 
the bonus payment of $65 million to 
the western farmers would only lead 
to increased demands for assistance 
from the federal treasury. They were 
right. A delegation of farmers has 
made a plea for a further adjustment 
of the price of all wheat sold domes- 
tically between March 1, 1945, and 
Feb. 28, 1947. During this period 
wheat was selling on the domestic 
market at $1.25 bu. although a fur- 
ther subsidy paid to the millers 
brought the actual price down to 
77%¢. For part of the time in ques- 
tion wheat was sold to the U.K. at 
$1.55 bu. and the farmers declared 
that the whole difference between the 
two prices ought to have been cov- 
ered by means of a subsidy from gov- 
ernment funds instead of making the 
Wheat Pools provide 30¢ towards it. 
Mindful of the uproar which fol- 
lowed the payment under the British 
agreement, the government categori- 
cally refused to make a further con- 
tribution on the grounds that it would 
open the door for similar requests 
from other primary producers. 

This case serves to underline the 
feelings of the wheat producers and 
may provide some clue to their re- 
actions during the remainder of the 


run of IWA. Further demands for 
subsidization would not surprise Can- 
nadian financial and political circles. 


BOXCAR SITUATION IMPROVES 
AS BALANCE IN U.S. DROPS—The 
Canadian boxcar situation is improv- 
ing, according to a government 
spokesman, and the adverse balance 
of Canadian cars in the U.S. has now 
been reduced to 7,443, a figure some- 
what lower than the norm of 7,700. 
A good deal of progress has been 
made, the official added, but no as- 
surances could be given as to when 
the 1950 crop could be completely 
moved off the farms. The millers are 
hopeful of receiving some good qual- 
ity wheat as soon as the low grade 
supplies are cleared from the eleva- 
tors at the lakehead, for the lack of 
adequate supplies is holding up the 
expansion of business. 
& 

CAPITAL ASSETS DEPRECIA- 
TION FACILITY WITHDRAWN— 
One of the anti-inflationary steps 
taken by the Canadian government 
involves the withdrawal of the privi- 
lege granted industry in 1945 for the 
accelerated write-off of depreciation 
on new capital assets, thus abolishing 
the incentive which was introduced 
in order to stimulate business activ- 
ity after the war. No depreciation 
write-offs whatever will be permitted 
during the next four years on plant 


and equipment not considered es- 
sential to the national economy. 

New assets, however, can be trans- 
ferred to the depreciation account in 
1955, which means that the privilege 
is not cancelled but deferred. How- 
ever, if the government accepts the 
view that the proposed new capital 
investment is in the public interest, 
not necessarily for defense purposes, 
though this is the main requirement, 
then the current rate of ordinary de- 
preciation may be admitted. This 
move together with the raising of in- 
terest rates will slow down the gen- 
eral expansion of business in Canada 
and means that the modernization of 
plants will have to await more favor- 
able times. 

& 


NEED FOR BIGGER POPULATION 
STRESSED — Canadian efforts to 
build up the population, which have 
a direct bearing on the prosperity of 
the flour milling industry, fall short 
of actual requirements according to 
many critics. W. F. Holding of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Assn. has 
stressed that if Canada wants to es- 
cape the fate of the North American 
Indian the population must be upped 
to at least 50 million with an even- 
tual total of 75 million. No nation, no 
race of people, he declared, has an 
inalienable right to, or can possibly 
retain a measure of, the world’s na- 
tural resources and living room out 
of proportion to the use it is prepared 
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to make of such resources. The most 
important advantage of a larger pop- 
ulation would be to remove Canada 
as a tempting bait for the “have not” 
countries of the world, Mr. Holding 
added. 

e 


NEW SOYBEAN PROCESSING 
PLANT PLANNED—A modern sol- 
vent plant for the processing of soy- 
beans is to be built in Toronto by 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd., the well 
known grain and feed firm. The cost 
will be in the region of $1 million and 
the plant will be capable of process- 
ing 2 million bushels of soybeans ev- 
ery year. The plant will be located on 
the Toronto waterfront adjacent to 
the existing elevator and the com- 
pany’s Master Feed plant. Planning 
was started three years ago and the 
company’s representatives have in- 
spected similar plants in Europe. Ca- 
nadian processing capacity will be in- 
creased at the expense of U.S. im- 
ports, thus cutting the need for 
spending scarce dollars below the bor- 
der. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN FLOUR EXPORTS 
FOR WEEK AT 220,000 BU. 


WINNIPEG Wheat and flour 
worked for export from Canada last 
week totaled just over 2,300,000 bu. 
Close to 220,000 bu. was in the form 
of flour, with slightly more than one 
third worked to IWA countries. 

Sales of Class 2 wheat aggregated 
118,000 bu., worked to Belgium, 
Switzerland and Colombia. IWA sales 
included 1,450,000 bu. to the U.K., 
373,000 bu. to South Africa, 74,000 
bu. to Belgium and 70,000 bu. to India. 








Overseas Newsnotess ... ny me Northwestern Mitter's 


Foreign Correspondents 


EGYPTIAN FLOUR REQUIRE- 
MENTS INCREASING—The expect- 
ed hike in Egypt’s wheat and flour 
requirements, which has been compli- 
cated by Australia’s inability to in- 
crease exports because of crop losses, 
is attributed in some degree to the 
better standard of living now de- 
manded by the peasants. Hitherto, 
they have been satisfied with flour 
milled from a grist of wheat and 
corn, but now they are demanding 
bread made wholly from wheat flour. 
This flour, however, is coarser than 
the type popular in western Europe 
and North America, the extraction 
rate being 88%. It is used to bake 
“baladi” or country bread and the de- 
mand for lower extraction flour used 
for pastries and western type bread 
is not large. 

The need for a coarse flour com- 
plicates the import picture following 
the realization of the authorities that 
some proportion of the estimated 
foreign wheat requirement of 950,000 
tons, to be delivered before June, 
1952, may have to be bought in the 
form of flour. The Australians cov- 
ered the difficulty by obtaining agree- 
ment to the proposal that half of the 
contracted shipment of 100,000 tons 
of flour should be milled at 88% 
and the other half at 72%. Even so, 
the shortage of coarse flour is still 
acute, and failing attempts to buy 
this type of flour in the exporting 
countries, recourse will have to be 
made to some scheme of admixture 
with the home milled product. 

The U.S. and Canada are men- 


tioned as likely sources for both 
wheat and flour, though the Au- 
stralian 1951-52 crop may be able to 
provide some supplies at the begin- 
ning of 1952. The Egyptian govern- 
ment should have no difficulty in pro- 
viding the necessary dollars for 
North American purchases because 
the continuing high price obtained for 
cotton has improved the foreign cur- 
rency position. In 1945 the Egyptians 
spent more than $3 million on Cana- 
dian flour, but since then sales have 
dwindled to’ nothing because of the 
shortage of dollars. Some Canadian 
wheat was bought in the years 1945- 
50. Purchases are likely to be by di- 
rect government negotiation though 
in the past some private sales were 
accepted. 
a 


BRITISH BAKERS DISCUSS PUB- 
LIC RELATIONS — British bakers 
currently are discussing proposals for 
the appointment of a public relations 
officer, not for the purpose of pub- 
licizing the activities of the industry, 
but to watch the daily press for mis- 
leading statements and to issue im- 
mediate contradictions. Observers 
comment, however, that the trade 
press can deal effectively with items 
which are detrimental to the indus- 
try. Others suggest that the situa- 
tion is already firmly controlled by 
C. L. Copeland, public relations offi- 
cer of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers, who has 
been successful in correcting many 
mistakes of fact published about the 
flour and bread trades. White bread 


sales have suffered in recent weeks 
because of criticism that white flour 
has harmful effects on consumers, 
the accusations ranging from convul- 
sions to crime. 


IRISH OATMEAL MILLERS TO 
VISIT U.S.—A technical assistance 
project has been approved by the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion under which a team of Irish oat- 
meal millers is to visit the U.S. to 
study American methods. Members 
of the team are C. E. F. Trench of 
McCann & Hill, Ltd., Drogheda; R. B. 
Haskins, Wicklow, chairman of the 
Flake Oatmeal Millers Assn.; Sen. 
B. O’Rourke, Dundalk, and Capt. 
W. M. Scott, Castlefin. The party is 
scheduled to sail on the Mauretania 
May 9. Plants at Battle Creek, Mich., 
and Cedar Rapids, Iowa, will be in- 
spected and visits will be paid to the 
University of Minnesota, the Chicago 
Grain Exchange, the Food Law In- 
stitute in New York City and to gov- 
ernment departments in Washington. 


GUATEMALA WHEAT CROP 
THREATENED—The wheat crop in 
Guatemala is threatened with de- 
struction by caterpillars and Jine 
bugs. Insecticides were extensively 
used to curb the plaque, but the ex- 
cessively wet weather neutralized 
much of their effect. This may mean 
an increased demand for North 
American flour. In the crop year 
1949-50 Canada sold 73,653 bbl. flour 
to Guatemala while U.S. sales totaled 
295,000 sacks. 
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Initial Canadian 
Wheat Payment 
Set at $1.40 Bu. 


TORONTO—Western prairie wheat 
farmers will receive an initial pay- 
ment of $1.40 bu. in the crop year 
1951-52, a figure which shows no 
change from that set at the com- 
mencement of the current year. 

The payment announced by Clar- 
ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, is 4¢ above the Interna- 
tional Wheat Agreement floor price, 
but observers stress that no attention 
has been paid to this factor because 
even with a large crop the chances 
of the price sliding so low are re- 
mote. Last year, when the announce- 
ment of the initial payment was 
made, there was some suggestion that 
the price might fall midway between 
the upper and lower limits set in the 
agreement, but traders consider that 
even this is not likely to occur in the 
coming crop year because of present 
world conditions. 

Some criticism of the lowness of 
the payment was voiced in the Cana- 
dian parliament because it is 50¢ 
below the IWA maximum, but Mr. 
Howe countered that it was policy to 
set the initial price at a reasonably 
safe level below current market 
prices. 

At the same time the government 
set the initial payment for oats at 
65¢, No. 2 western, at Ft. William, 
and barley at 96¢ for No. 2 western 
six-row barley. This is 3¢ higher than 
the initial price set for the current 
year. 





BREAD iS THE STAPF OF LIFE—— 
CANADA ELEVATOR BURNS 
WINNIPEG—tThe 50 year old ele- 

vator of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
at Lenore, in southern Manitoba, was 
destroyed by fire May 1. The struc- 
ture, 10,000 bu. grain, a carload of 
millfeed and some stocks of flour and 
other merchandise were lost. Cause 
of the blaze was not known, and total 
loss has not been determined. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


CANADIAN EXPORTS FLOUR 
REACH BIG TOTAL IN MARCH 
WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 

flour exports to overseas destinations 

and the U.S. during March totaled 
more than 16,200,000 bu., boosting 

the crop year total to over 135,400,- 

000 bu. 

The March exports of flour includ- 
ed the equivalent of 2,892,000 bu. to 
the U.K. and a total of 3,609,000 bu 
to British Commonwealth countries 
Among other destinations, the Phil- 
ippines were the biggest recipients, 
taking 324,000 bu. in the form of flour 
during March. The next largest quan- 
tity, 190,600 bu., went to Cuba; 137,- 
800 to the U.S., 137,100 to Venezuela, 
and 104,900 to Germany. 

During the same month 12 coun- 
tries were the recipients of the 11,- 
065,000 bu. of wheat exported. The 
U.K. took 3,684,000, India 2,191,000, 
Japan 1,300,000, U.S. 1,097,000 and 
Ireland 933,000 bu. 

During the first eight months of 
the crop year wheat flour exports 
went to 66 destinations, with the 
U.K. taking 16,542,000 bu. to far out- 
distance other buyers. The Philippine 
Islands were next, with flour imports 
equivalent to 2,733,000 bu. of wheat, 
with Venezuela third, with 1,660,- 
000. Cuba took 1,568,000 and Trini- 
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dad-Tobago flour equivalent to 1,425,- 
000 bu. of wheat. 

In the same period wheat exports 
totaled 101,407,000 bu., and of this 
40,737,000 cleared for the U.K., 10,- 
365,000 to India, 10,762,000 to Bel- 
gium and almost 10,400,000 bu. to the 
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Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change and the New York Curb market: 


High Low Close Close 





April May 
28, 5, 

-———1951—_ 1951 19513 

Allied Mills, Inc.. 33% 28% 31% 33% 

Allis-Chalmers .. 47% 42% 45% 44% 

. $3.25 -.. 100 934%, *94% 94% 

Am. Cyanamid .. 102% 71% 99% 100% 
Pe vs peannkeas 233 171% *211% 233 
A-D-M Co, ...... 53 47% 47% 50 
rden 52 47% «(48% «48 


Burry Bis. Corp. 5% 3% 3%: 3% 
Cont. Baking Co. 214 17 19% 19% 
Pfd : 98 


“ 93% * "97% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co. 78% 754 
an Se SPR 171 =6©*172 0 = * 171 
Cream of Wheat. 29% 26% 27% 27 
Dow Chemical .. 93 77% 96%, 92% 
Pid. $4 A - 111% 104% *103% *104 


Pid, $3.25 2nd. 208 180% *205% *205 
**Flour Mills of 
America, Inc. . 13 11% *11% WH% 
Gen, Baking Co. 12 10% *11% *11% 
BOGOR 6.0545 6% 159 149 «6 *157)— *162 
Gen, Foods om 48% 413% 44% 44% 
7 "96 


Pt . 105 96 8=*97 

Gen. Mills, Inc. | 65% 55% *58%4 61% 
Pid. 3%% .... 123 113 *116% *123 
Pid. 5% ...... 128 «123 *123% *123% 

Gr. A&P Tea Co. 116% 126% 127% 134% 

Merck & Co. .... 88 60 84 81% 
Pid. $3.50 101 BB% *BBI "88% 


Natl. _Blecait Co. 35% 32% 33% 33% 

Nevadel-Agens .. 1% 1% 16% 1 

Pillsbury M., Inc. 35° 31 35 133% 
td. $4 1 

wen é Gamble. 80 70% 172% 73% 


Purity Bak. Corp. 31% 27% *30% 30% 
Quaker Oats Co. 48 3354 37 *37% 
Ptd. 1 


34.40 904% 

Std. Brands, Inc. 26% 22% 23% 23% 
Pid. $4.50 .... 96 88% 389 89 
¢Sterling Drug .. 39% 36% 38% 39% 
Pid. $3.50 . 104% 98% 99 *100 


Sunsh. Bis., Inc. 63% 56 615% *61% 
United Biscuit of 
America ...... 35 295% 
Pid. $4.50 .... 109 107 
Victor Ch. Wks... 52 
Pid. $3.50 


Wagner Bak. Co. 9% 7 i*% 7% 
Ward Bak. Co... 215% 17% 19% 18% 
Pid, $5.50 -. 103% 106 *1005%% *100% 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elev. Co. 15 16% 
tSafety Car Heating & 
Lighting Co., Inc. ......... 17% 18% 
*Standard Milling Co. ...... 8 ot) 


*Previous close, **Midwest stock market. 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 
cais, Inc. 


Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded May 5: 
Bid Asked 
Great A.&P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. 126 127% 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York ...... nb beat 284, Bt hed 
Horn & Hardart C orp. of 
New York, $5 Pid. ........ 107% 109 


Horn & Hardart Corp. of 


New York, $8 Pfd. ....... 157 160 
QanOy BAR..66e Ke sdecsneencees 19 19% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pid. - 107% «109 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ° 6% 6% 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Migh Low Close Close 
April 


April 
20, 27, 
-—1951—. 1951 1951 
Canada Bread 4% 2% 3 3 
BPG, BD ...05. 56 46 52 Si 
Can. Bakeries .. 10 8% 9% 9% 
Can. Food Prod. 4.60 3.30 4% 4% 
Resa 9 6 % x 
2 cavtoure 7 56% 63 64 
Catelli Food, B . 25 18 20 20 
Consol, Bakeries. i) 5 1% 1% 
Federal Grain, A 14% 11% 138% 12% 
Pid. $1.40 . 24 2 23 23 


Gen, Bakeries .. 3.50 2.30 3.25 3.15 
Inter-City Bak. . 16 il 14 iL 
Lake of the Woods 37 27% 32 31% 


Ptd. 156 46 
Maple Leaf Mig. 15% 12% 
McCabe Grain, A. 11% 10% 11% 11% 
Mid-Pacitie Grain 264% 21% 23 23% 


Ogilvie Flour .. 25 21 23 23% 

Purity Flour .... 8% 6% ™ 7% 

re 53 416% 53 52% 

Toronto Elevs. .. 15% 11% 13% 13% 
United Grain, A. 18% 17% 20 20 

George Weston .. 35% 30 | 34 34% 
97 


Pid. 4%% .... 104 97 98%, 

OED osbecsznce Ue hoes 
Woods Mfg., Pfd. 39 27 4 39 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 


not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Catelli Food, A ............ 12% 13% 
Int. Milling, Pfd. .......... 101 . 
Me | Sa SS eairniage 95m il 
Ogilvie Flour, Pfd. ......... : 165 
Reliance Grain ............. 60 Pas 
St. Lawrence Flour ......... 21 


St. Lawrence Flour, Pid. ... 122 138 
Western Grain ............. ‘ soos 


NETHERLANDS TO GET 
FLOUR FROM AUSTRALIA 


_~<S 
May-June Delivery of Supplies 
Expected; Blending with U.S. 
Flour Indicated 


AMSTERDAM—In fulfillment of 
contracts made in 1950, the Dutch 
expect to receive 4,300 tons of Au- 
stralian flour during May and June. 
The shipments will assist in relieving 
the critical shortage resulting from 
the inability of the Netherlands to 
obtain supplies from the U.S. until 
the new crop year. 

Traders say, however, that some 
U.S. flour will have to be blended 
with the Australian product in order 
to give added strength. 

Holland imported 4,000 tons of 
Australian flour in 1950. These im- 
ports go to offset the total of 50,000 
tons imported free in any one year, 
arrivals thereafter qualifying for duty 
of 3% ad valorem. Accordingly, the 
current shipments will reduce the 
ability of the Dutch traders to im- 
port U.S. flour duty free by 4,300 
tons. 

Unless the duty is removed as a 
result of arrangements made at the 
recently concluded Torquay, England, 
talks on trade and tariffs, the com- 
plaints voiced by American millers 
last year in connection with the low 
prices offered by the Dutch will be 
repeated towards the late summer 
of 1951. Dutch importers have to take 
the effect of the duty into account in 
making their bids and it means, in 
effect, that the U.S. millers. absorb 
the duty in the prices they accept. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 


U.S. IS CHIEF BUYER OF 
CANADIAN OATS, RYE 
WINNIPEG—Records for the ini- 
tial eight months of the current crop 
year show a total of more than 12,- 
500,000 bu. oats, rolled oats and oat- 


23 


meal exported from Canada. The fig- 
ure included only 345,600 bu. in the 
form of rolled oats and oatmeal. The 
bulk total included 21,000 bu. rolled 
oats and oatmeal cleared in March, 
and 1,807,000 bu.*oats exported for 
the same month. The bulk of the 
oats, 11,181,000 bu. went to the U.S. 

Exports of Canadian barley totaled 
693,000 bu. in March, to boost the 
eight-month total to 11,841,000 bu., 
with the U.S. taking 6,411,000 bu. 

In the same period Canada export- 
ed 4,271,000 bu. rye, the U.S. taking 
2,833,000 bu. 

Six countries purchased Canadian 
flaxseed in the eight-month period, 
totaling 3,512,000 bu. Belgium re- 
ceived 2,229,000 bu. and Japan 733,- 
000 bu. 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 








Cables: “GuiuTsNx,” Melbourne 








INTER-CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN co., LTD. 
XPORTERS 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 
2 King Street East, Toronto 1, Canada 








GILLESPIE BROS.,Pty., Ltd. 


.FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
Caste Appress, “GILLESPIE,” Sypyry 
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MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Cable Address: Established 
“Surzrs” 1804 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 











CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 





GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 


ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. 
















JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
@ HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


LIMITED 





PURITY 
GREAT WEST e 
STERLING 





Specialists in Millin 
Canadian Hard Spring Whent 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


DAILY CAPACITY 20,000 BAGS 


THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM 
PRAIRIE MAIDS 








WESTERN CANADA FI 
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MILLS CO. LIMITED 
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Boosting Dollar Volume Stressed 
at Bakers Forum in Los Angeles 


LOS ANGELES — Building dollar 
volume in the face of stiffening sales 
resistance was the theme of the third 
annual Bakers’ Forum, sponsored by 
the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry of Southern California. More 
than 400 bakers, representing more 
than 100 bakeries in California, Ari- 
zona and Nevada, attended the ses- 
sions April 24-25. 

The highlight of the program was 
the report on the survey of the singly 
owned and operated bakeries, con- 
ducted by salesmen of the Sperry 
division of General Mills. The report 
was analyzed in the address given by 
Larry Sporer, GM research consult- 
ant. 

“To win more sales, to meet higher 
costs, the baker must devote more 
attention to the front end of his 
shop,” Mr. Sporer said. He called at- 
tention to the conclusion of the Ar- 
mour & Co.’s survey that 80% of 
all bakery buying is on impulse. 

Carl Lucas, Van de Kamp’s Hol- 
land Dutch Bakers, Inc., discussed 
the policies of this giant retail chain 
in detailed frankness. The era of 
reckless expansion is over, he re- 
marked, and the policy today is to 
weed out the weak stores and build 
up the stronger units. The Van de 
Kamp organization now looks for a 
sales potential of 20,000 within a mile 
radius of every store. Every unit must 
gross $1,000 weekly to break even, he 
declared. 

Other topics and speakers includ- 
ed “New Ideas in Production” by 
Walter Frey, Procter & Gamble; 
“Display and Impulse Buying,” by 
Paul Smith, J. W. Robinson Co., de- 
partment store; “Use of Radio and 
TV by the Retailer” by Robert Mc- 
Andrews, Southern California Broad- 
casters Assn.; “Self Service in Baker- 
ies” by Ennis Gicker, Western Bak- 
er; “Color in Bake Shop” by Richard 
Seaman, W. P. Fuller Co.; “Lighting 
Your Shop for More Sales” by J. W 
Howard, General Electric Co.; “Pro- 
motional Advertising and Public Re- 
lations” by George Lauck, Lauck’s 
Bakery, Fresno, Cal.; “Your Local 
Newspaper, Partner in Profit Mak- 
ing” by Morton L. Kresner, president, 
California Newspaper Advertising 


Managers Assn., and “Refrigeration 
Potentials” by Hugo Ebmeyer, Eb- 
meyer’s Swiss-French Bakery, Mont- 
rose, Cal. 


Production Discussions 

Leaders of the production panel 
discussions were Mr. Frey; Frank 
Monazi, Jr., Standard Brands, Inc.; 
Ralph Parrish, Parrish’s; Joe Enz- 
man, Joe Lowe, Inc.; Hans Schoen- 
berger, Pig "N Whistle; Oran Lay- 
man, Bowie Pies, and H. E. Hale, 
Sperry division, General Mills. 

Ada Leonard, KTTV television star, 
added glamour to the luncheon, at 
which the following bakery competi- 
tion winners were announced: Van de 
Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bakers, Inc., 
decorated cake; Ralphs Grocery Co., 
cake; Thornton Bakery, Pasadena, 
cookies; Barr’s Bakery, Ventura, pies, 
and the Goldcup Bakery, Sherman 
Oaks, coffee cake. 
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FARM OPERATION LISTED 
AS CRITICAL OCCUPATION 


WASHINGTON—Charles F. Bran- 
nan, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that farm operators and as- 
sistants have been added to the list 
of critical occupations by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The list of critical occupations is 
used as a guide in the selection of 
manpower for the armed forces. It is 
used by the Department of Defense 
for considering requests for delay in 
the call-up of reservists and by se- 
lective service boards. 
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OKLAHOMA MILLERS CONFIDENT 
DESPITE SHORT CROP OUTLOOK 





Association Cites Ability of State Industry to Maintain 
Production in Recent Years; Hears Talks on 
Washingon, Traffic Affairs 


By MARTIN E. NEWELL 


Editorial Staff 
The Northwestern Miller 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Despite pros- 
pects for a short crop, Oklahoma 
millers are looking forward to a good 
business year. That was the trend of 
thinking at the annual meeting of 
the Oklahoma Millers Assn. which 
took place at the Skirvin Hotel, 
Oklahoma City, May 4. 

The industry in Oklahoma has been 
able to withstand the rugged condi- 
tions of the past two years of shrink- 
ing export trade and has maintained 
a better production level than the 
national average and that of neigh- 
boring states. Paul T. Jackson, sec- 
retary of the Oklahoma organiza- 
tion, pointed out in his annual re- 
port that flour production in Oklaho- 
ma was off 2.3% in 1950 compared 
with the previous year, while the 
national average was down 3.7%, 
with losses in Kansas of 4.8%, Mis- 
souri 75% and Texas 7.8%. From 
the peak year of 1947, Oklahoma pro- 
duction is down about 26%, only 1% 
greater than the national average, 
while other southwestern states suf- 
fered greater declines. 

With wheat supplies not plentiful 
and millfeed values high, millers will 
have to be certain to obtain an ade- 
quate margin on flour sales, Harry L. 
Lundgaard of the Ada (Okla.) Mill- 
ing Co., association president, said in 
his address. 

The association reelected Mr. Lund- 
gaard as president together with 
all the other officers who served 
during the past year: Raymond B. 
Kroutil, Yukon (Okla.) Mill & Grain 
Co., vice president; C. C. Reynolds, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, treasurer; Mr. Jackson, Okla- 
homa City, secretary. Directors re- 
named were: T. J. Underwood, Ard- 
more (Okla.) Milling Co.; J. G. 
Schmitz, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City; Carl E. Mallon, Alva 
(Okla.) Roller Mills; H. L. Stover, 
Geary (Okla.) Milling Co.; I. E. Lar- 
rabee, Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co., 
Kingfisher, and Fred Lankard, King- 
fisher (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 


J. G. Schmitz Reports 


J. G. Schmitz, General Mills, Inc., 
Oklahoma City, who last week re- 
turned home after serving as flour 
industry chief in the Office of Price 
Stabilization in Washington, told the 
meeting some of his experiences in 
the price control job. He said that 
the flour celing order, which is now 
ready except for price levels, mark- 
ups, etc., was the first such industry 
order so completed. 

He explained the causes for the 
long delay in obtaining a modifica- 
tion of the general maximum price 
order to permit ceiling prices based 
on sales made during the freeze pe- 
riod rather than on deliveries. A 
similar delay is likely in obtaining 
clarification of the millfeed ceiling 
through a dollar-and-cents order, Mr. 
Schmitz indicated. This millfeed or- 
der and a modification of the price 
reporting provisions under section 
11F are the two major items con- 
cerning millers that are pending in 


the OPS offices, Mr. Schmitz said. 

Mr. Schmitz warned that when it 
comes to setting price ceilings millers 
cannot count on adequate margins 
if they have been willing to operate 
on inadequate ones, while making up 
their losses in grain storage and oth- 
er non-milling gains. Therefore, the 
industry had better get its milling 
recoveries up to the proper level, he 
said. 

At the close of the meeting, the 
Oklahoma Millers Assn. passed a 
resolution commending Mr. Schmitz 
for his unselfish service in Washing- 
ton and for his excellent work in 
preparation of the flour ceiling order. 


Earnings Better 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, the banquet speaker, made a 
number of comments on current con- 
ditions in the industry. He said that 
mill earnings are generally a bit bet- 
ter than a year ago, helped along by 
the millfeed rise of recent weeks. 
Production has stabilized fairly well 
at present levels, he pointed out. Al- 
though output in the past year 
dropped about 10 million sacks, ex- 
ports were off 12 million, so that net 
domestic retention was 2 million 
sacks better than in the preceding 
year. Production has been stabilized 
very closely at around 19 million 
sacks a month, he pointed out, and 
there have been no abnormal changes 
in milling capacity during the past 
year. Exports now amount to less 
than one month's production per 
year. 

Mr. Steen emphasized that the past 
year has been one of rising unit costs. 
In the period of 1940 to 1948 unit 
costs did not advance because in- 
creased production offset higher 
wages, etc. In the past three years 
the situation has been exactly re- 
versed. 

The speaker predicted that in the 
1951-52 crop year, millers will pro- 
duce about the same amount of flour, 
with any change in the range of 1 to 
3%. He also pointed out that any 
earnings will have to come from 
higher flour margins, because the 
short wheat crop, government con- 
trols, uncertain international situa- 
tion, higher costs and millfeed ceil- 
ings will practically eliminate earn- 
ing possibilities in other directions. 

The federation executive said that 
the millfeed ceiling question should 
be settled and that the federation is 
pressing OPS to set a dollar-and- 
cents ceiling on the same pattern as 
the old MPR 173. 


Freight Order Meeting 

A second problem on which the 
federation is working is the OPS 
ruling that freight increases may 
not be added to delivered, price ceil- 
ings. This will cost millers a lot of 
money eventually, Mr. Steen de- 
clared, and an exemption is being 
sought on the ground that grain rates 
are set up on a transit basis which 
makes application of the OPS rule 
too complicated. A meeting of all 
grain processors will be held in Chi- 
cago May 14 to consider this prob- 
lem. 

In his report, Mr. Jackson, sec- 
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retary, reviewed the events of the 
past year in state and national leg- 
islation and in traffic affairs. He out- 
lined the situation in a number of 
important traffic cases and pointed 
out that, in effect, “we are involved 
in a vicious cycle, trying over again, 
piece meal, Docket 17,000 Part 7A, 
the rates to the South, and 17,000 
Part 7, the rates to the Southwest. 

“The southern railroads over our 
protests, as well as those of Texas, 
the Kansas-Missouri River Mills, and 
one southern railroad, have approved 
a proposal to lower the rates from 
St. Louis and Ohio River gateways 
to southeastern territory 742¢ a 100 
Ib. with no like reduction from Mem- 
phis. This will be a blow to Oklahoma 
if they are successful. We are watch- 
ing for the tariffs and will ask for 
suspension.” 

Mr. Jackson also pointed out that 
a hearing has been set for July 16 in 
Denver to hear a part of the com- 
plaints filed against Oklahoma rates 
to Memphis and beyond, which are 
being attacked by Kansas, Colorado 
and Nebraska. 

The Oklahoma State Legislature 
is in session this year, Mr. Jackson 
said, and the milling industry has 
had to appear before some of the 
committees on proposed legislation. 
This included a revised warehousing 
act in which some objectionable fea- 
tures were eliminated, a bill to set 
up 77 more regulatory bodies to con- 
trol traffic over county roads which 
is now in committee and a bill for 
10% tolerance in load limits of motor 
vehicles which passed. 


Wheat Improvement 


Owen Wimberly, Okeene (Okla.) 
Milling Co., reporting for the wheat 
improvement committee, said that 
great progress is being made in devel- 
oping varieties at Oklahoma A. & M. 
and that this would be greatly facili- 
tated by the new wheat research 
building now under construction. He 
praised the work of Dr. A. M. Schle- 
huber, who is in charge of the wheat 
program. He reported that Oklahoma 
Wheat Research Foundation, which 
millers, grain men and others are 
supporting, had hired Keats Soder, 
formerly director of the Texas-Okla- 
homa Wheat Improvement Assn., to 
devote part time as secretary of the 
foundation. 


J. 8. Hargett Honored 

At the annual banquet, special 
tribute was paid to James S. Hargett, 
who will retire June 1 as president 
of the southwestern division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Oklahoma City. In 
milling for 42 years, Mr. Hargett has 
been in Oklahoma City since 1930 
having previously milled in Kansas 
and Texas and for a brief period with 
the Cherokee, Okla., mill in 1912. 
Mr. Hargett touched briefly on some 
of the early day experiences. He said 
that on June 1, at the request of a 
friend, he would take up duties as 
OPS food price executive in the Okla- 
homa region. 

Other veterans in Oklahoma mill- 
ing, who spoke briefly at the ban- 
quet, were J. Lloyd Ford, Shawnee 
Milling Co., W. H. Williams, Shaw- 
nee Milling Co., and Myron E. Hum- 
phrey, Chickasha Milling Co. 

The association’s official sympathy 
was expressed in deaths during the 
year of Floyd H. Bateman, Shaw- 
nee Milling Co; Mrs. T. C. Thatcher, 
wife of a former president of the 
Oklahoma association and later with 
General Mills, Inc.; Robert V. Boyer, 
Shawnee Milling Co., and Mrs. Soder, 
mother of Keats Soder, former direc- 
tor of the Texas-Oklahoma Wheat 
Improvement Assn. 








DEATHS 


Thomas G. Ashbridge, former 
Standard Brands, Inc., representative, 
died recently in Church Creek, Md. 
Details on page 11. 





Cc. ©. MacBurney, eastern sales 
manager of the Ekco Products Co., 
Chicago, died April 23 at his home 
in Ocean City, N.J. He had been asso- 
ciated with the Ekco firm for approxi- 
mately 38 years. 


Mrs. Mary Shenehon Loring, 86, 
Minneapolis, widow of Albert Car- 
penter Loring, who was president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., died May 4. 
Surviving are a stepdaughter, a 
nephew and three nieces. 


Stephen L. Meade, 53, general agent 
for the Rock Island railroad at Kan- 
sas City, died at his home May 2. He 
had been associated with the railroad 
company for more than 35 years and 
enjoyed a wide acquaintance in the 
southwestern flour, feed and grain 
industries. 


Funeral services were held May 2 
for the Rev. Charles A. Imbs, S.J., 77, 
a Jesuit Priest for 58 years and a 
member of a prominent St. Louis 
family, who died of a heart ailment. 
He is survived by A. V. Imbs, Robert 
F. Imbs and George L. Imbs, who op- 
erate the Imbs Milling Co. of Belle- 
ville, Ill., with offices in St. Louis; 
two other brothers and two sisters. 


Mrs. Nellie B. Newcomb died in 
New York April 30. She was the wife 
of the late Henry R. Newcomb, who 
was vice president of both the old 
Fleischmann Co. and later of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc. Her son, Russell 
Newcomb, Hartsdale, N.Y., is produc- 
tion manager of the Fleischmann 
manufacturing division of Standard 
Brands, Inc. 


John H. Dudt, Mt. Lebanon, Pa., 
baker, died recently. He was a mem- 
ber of the Retail Master Bakers As- 
sociation of Western Pennsylvania 
and the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. Surviving are his widow, 
Catherine Ritenbaugh Dudt; a daugh- 
ter and five sons; his mother; a sister 
and three brothers, one of whom is 
Louis J. Dudt, Pittsburgh, president 
of the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 


Lambert ©. Wilten, for 38 years a 
member of the business staff of The 
Northwestern Miller, died May 4, 
aged 72. He had been in retirement 
since 1940. Mr. Wilten, a Hollander 
by birth, served the Netherlands as 
vice consul from 1926 to 1938, then as 
consul, from which position he was 
honorably discharged in March of 
this year. In 1898, four years before 
coming to the U.S., he was a member 
of Queen Wilhelmina’s guard of honor 
on her inauguration day. On the 
Queen's birthday, in 1936, he was 
made a member of the Order of 
Orenge-Nassau, established in 1892 
for the purpose of honorary distinc- 
tion for Netherlands nationals or for- 
eigners who have rendered meritor- 
ious service to the Dutch monarchy. 
At his retirement from the consular 
service he was decorated with the 
rank of an officer in this honorary or- 
der. Mr. Wilten’s widow and a sister 
are the only surviving members of his 
family. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


E. P. Mitchell, president of the 
E. P. Mitchell Co., Kansas City, flour 
broker, is expected to return to his 
office May 10, following a _ period 
of hospitalization for a heart ail- 
ment. Mr. Mitchell’s physician has 
told him that the rest has been very 
beneficial to his health, enabling him 
to return to business actively. 


H. H. Lampman, executive director 
of the Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago, 
discussed and presented colored slides 
of the Dr. Leverton weight reduction 
study to the Texas Bakers Assn. in 
Dallas May 1. 

a 


Sir Archibald Forbes, a director of 
Spillers, Ltd., British flour milling or- 
ganization, has been appointed presi- 
dent of the Federation of British In- 
dustries, trade association of top 
British industrialists. 

& 

R. C. Pratt of the Toronto grain 
and flour firm of R. C. Pratt, Ltd., 
has been elected a member of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

a 

Richard G. Hackney, son of E. B. 
Hackney, president of the Blair Mill- 
ing Co., Atchison, Kansas, was hon- 
ored recently by selection as business 
manager of the Jayhawker, Univer- 
sity of Kansas yearbook. 

s 


David R. Kennedy has been ap- 
pointed manager of the feeds division 
of the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. Mr. Kennedy joined Ogil- 
vie in 1936 and became assistant man- 
ager of the division in 1947 after serv- 
ice in the Canadian army. He is cur- 
rently president of the eastern divi- 
sion of the Canadian Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn. 


Willem C. Schilthuis, executive vice 
president of the Continental Grain 
Co. and president of the New York 
Produce Exchange, has returned from 
a European trip. 


Roy Crawford, secretary and man- 
ager at Kansas City for the Farmers 
Union Jobbing Assn., an ardent golfer, 
had the thrill of scoring a hole-in-one 
on the Victory Hills course at Kan- 
sas City April 29. Robert Anderson of 
the Norris Grain Co., Kansas City 
and Al Trautwein, editor of the Kan- 
sas City Grain Market Review, were 
playing with Mr. Crawford that day. 

e 

Joe Fleming, manager of the Gano 
Grain Corp., Hutchinson, Kansas, 
after an 850-mile trip through the 
southwestern wheat belt, reports the 
commercial wheat crop west of Dodge 
City, Kansas, is gone. Many farmers 


to the west will be lucky to make 
back their seed crops, he said. 

e 

E. O. Boyer, president of the Sperry 

division of General Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco, was in New York for a 
week with headquarters at the local 
offices. 

oe 


Peter N. Veale of Simon Handling 
Engineers, Ltd., of Cheadle Heath, 
England, an associate firm of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British milling engineer- 
ing firm, is visiting Canada in con- 
nection with sales of his company’s 
pneumatic grain discharging plants. 

x ® 

Ron Kennedy, secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange, will describe 
the operations of the exchange at 
an Advertising Club of Minneapolis 
clinic at the Covered Wagon restau- 
rant May 9. 

& 

A meeting of executives of the 
Continental Grain Co. from all over 
the country was held in the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in New York last week. 
Among the _ out-of-towners were 
Julius Mayer, Chicago, Gustave Eise- 
mann, G. W. Kublin and Harold E. 
Sanford, Kansas City, vice presidents. 

a 

Victor West, who has been with 
the public relations department of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, has 
taken a position with the Chicago 
office of Selvage & Lee, industrial 
public relations agency, effective 
June 1. 

a 


L. S. Gregory, president and R. 
Dean Cobb, vice president and sales 
menager, W. J. Jennison Co., Minne- 
apolis, who have been making a tour 
of eastern flour markets, were in New 
York for several days last week. 

9 

Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, was in Minneapolis on business 
April 30 and May 1. On May 4 he 
spoke at a meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers Assn. in Oklahoma City. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — The industrial 
training section of General Mills, Inc., 
has placed an order with the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers for 400 cop- 
ies of its Correspondence Course in 
Flour Milling for use in the GMI 
in-plant training program. 

Glenn L. Harmon, director of train- 
ing for the milling company, said 
that the lesson material for the cor- 
respondence course will be used as 
textbooks for classroom study in the 
various mills operated by his firm. 

General Mills, Inc., established its 
classroom instruction courses for em- 
ployees in its mills in the fall of 
1946. There were approximately 260 
employees enrolled in 10 GMI plants 
in the first year of operation of the 
training plan. 

Mr. Harmon said that the training 
program is being offered again with 
the availability of the newly com- 
pleted AOM course. It was suspended 
for about two years because of the 
nonavailability of textbook material. 
In the time that it was offered with 
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General Mills to Use AOM Course 
in Milling as Classroom Textbook 


the original correspondence course 
serving as text material, 227 em- 
ployees completed Unit No. 1, 187 
completed Unit No. 2, 180 completed 
Unit No. 3 and 172 employees have 
completed the entire course. 

The GMI plan provides for com- 
pletion of the four units in a two- 
year period. Classroom training is 
offered in the fall and spring. 

The Correspondence Course in 
Practical Milling, then offered joint- 
ly by The Northwestern Miller and 
the Dunwoody Industrial Institute 
of Minneapolis, was used by GMI as 
text material when the in-plant train- 
ing program was offered. The cor- 
respondence course was transferred 
to the AOM in April, 1947, and that 
organization has since produced a 
completely new course. 

(Editor’s Note: The AOM Corres- 
pondence Course in Milling is the 
subject of an article appearing in the 
Milling Production Section of this 
issue of The Northwestern Miller.) 

Mr. Harmon said that qualified per- 
sonnel are trained to act as instruc- 
tors for the course at each of the 
plants having a sufficient number of 
applicants to warrant classroom in- 
struction. The minimum number is 
eight, he explained, adding that where 
fewer than eight applications are re- 
ceived, the employees are encouraged 
to enroll in the regular AOM corres- 
pondence course. The company re- 
funds the employee’s enrollment fees 
to him upon completion of the course 

Officials in the manufacturing <ivi- 
sion of GMI report that the in-plant 
classroom instruction in milling has 
proved to be beneficial to the com- 
pany and employees alike. 
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JAMES A. NORWOOD IN 
NEW CARGILL POSITION 


PORTLAND, ORE.—James A. Nor- 
wood, assistant manager of the Car- 
gill, Inc., office here, has been pro- 
moted to the position of manager of 
the Cargill Los Angeles office. 

Mr. Norwood has been with the 
firm in Portland for 16 years, and 
prior to that he was associated with 
Strauss & Co., grain exporters in 
Portland. The promotion is effective 
May 5. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwest 





Miller's market reviews are for flour pecked 


in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 


xtremes at which i 








| individual sales may have been made. Except as noted, 
the price situation reported in these columns is that of the day preceding publication. 








Southwest 


Kansas City: Most flour business 
in the Southwest last week was with 
the bakery trade for shipment prior 
to new crop months. Mills continued 
to ask premiums for new crop con- 
tracts, and as a result very few 
sales are on record for new crop 
delivery. Mills were not pressing for 
business other than nearby shipment, 
and bakers showed little interest be- 
yond the immediate position. 

Sales in the Southwest last week 
averaged 40% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 44% the preceding 
week and 101% a year ago. 

A fair volume of bakery flour busi- 
ness was done on April 30 and May 1 
but the rest of the period was quiet. 
An eastern chain baker bought a few 
additional lots of flour ranging up to 
10,000 to 12,000 sacks each. A south- 
eastern chain baker acquired around 
35,000 sacks for May shipment. Most 
bakers who bought flour were taking 
advantage of quick shipment offer- 
ings priced at a discount under June 
or 120 days. In some instances this 
was done in spite of the fact that 
they were not ordering out flour from 
mills which already have rapidly ex- 
piring contracts with them. 

A central state grocery chain 
bought a few small fill-in lots, and a 
large national chain was inquiring for 
completion of its crop year pur- 
chases but booked only one small 
fill-in quantity. The independent trade 
and other chains were satisfied with 
existing contracts or had sufficient 
flour for the time being. Thus only 
a few odd lots were sold to this group. 

Family flour business was very 
slow. New sales were limited and di- 
rections for shipping were light. The 
textile strike in the Southeast has 
hampered grocery business in that 
section of the country. 

There were no export sales in this 
area last week. However, a few smal! 
lots were sold to the Chicago Army 
Quartermaster. 

Production in the Southwest con- 
tinued to be at a surprisingly good 
rate. Though family flour mills were 
suffering for the lack of sufficient 
running time, the bakery flour mills 
were scraping together enough p.d.s. 
directions and other instructions to 
average 4'2 to 5 days operations a 
week. Kansas City output was 92% 
of five-day capacity last week, com- 
pared with 88% the preceding week 
and 72% a year ago. 

Quotations May 5, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, for May-June shipment, cot- 
tons: hard winter bakery short pat- 
ent $5.70@5.80, standard 95% patent 
$5.60@5.65, straight $5.55@5.60; es- 
tablished brands of family flour $6.40 
@7.45; first clears $4.65@5.10, sec- 
ond clears $4.50@4.60, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.15@4.25; soft wheat 
short patent $7.05@7.40, straight 
$5.80@5.90, cake flour $6.40@6.85. 

Three mills report domestic busi- 
ness fair, 3 quiet, 2 slow, 5 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated 3% days 
at capacity last week. Domestic sales 
declined to average 29%, compared 
with 56% the preceding week and 


40% a year ago. Export sales were 
negligible. Shipping directions were 
poor. Prices May 5 were about un- 
changed compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Texas: Demand last week continued 
poor, sales amounting to about 20% 
of capacity, practically all domestic. 
Running time averaged about three 
days. Prices were generally un- 
changed. Quotations May 5: family 
extra high patent $6.90@7.40, high 
patent $6.60@6.90; standard bakers, 
unenriched $6.10@6.25; first clears, 
unenriched $4.95@5.10, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Oklahoma City: There was ap- 
proximately no change in the price 
of flour from the previous week. Quo- 
tations, delivered Oklahoma points in 
100-lb. cottons, May 5: carlots, fam- 
ily short patent $6.40@7.55, standard 
patent $6.15@7.25; bakery, unen- 
riched short patent $6@6.17, stand- 
ard patent $5.85@6.02, straight grade 
$5.80@5.97; truck lots 35¢ higher on 
all grades. 

Hutchinson: Sales for mills of 
Hutchinson and nearby were meager 
last week, with most of the trade 
backing away. A few inquiries were 
made. Most sales were in small lots 
to bakers filling in needs—and were 
made on the basis of prompt deliv- 
ery. Shipping directions continued 
light. Flour prices finished 5¢ sack 
lower than in the previous week. 
Quotations, Kansas City basis: fam- 
ily patent $6.25@6.35; bakers patent 
$5.45 @5.55, standard $5.35 @5.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
showed a slight improvement. Prices 
were about 10¢ sack higher. Shipping 
directions were satisfactory. 

Omaha: Bakers in this area were 
still hesitant last week to buy much 


flour at current prices. Their few 
bookings made during thge week were 
for price-date-of-shipment commit- 
ments. No sales were reported on 
family flour. Government activity was 
very dull, and only a small amount 
of clears went for export. Produc- 
tion at one plant hit seven days 
during the week with crders on 
hand coming due. Quotations, Omaha, 
May 5: family flour $7.20, bakery 
short patent $5.60. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Stepped-up sales of 
small lots and price date of shipment 
business increased total volume for 
spring wheat mills last week. Sales 
averaged 56% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 30% the previous 
week and 153% in the corresponding 
week a year ago. 

The improvement in business, while 
small, resulted in the best total since 
the second week in April. Purchases 
were confined to carlots or less in 
most cases, although one transaction 
involving 13,000 sacks sold to a chain 
baker as a fill-in of 30-day needs was 
reported. 

Business was best early in the week 
when millfeed values permitted a 10¢ 
sack discount from regular quota- 
tions for shipments within 10 days 
This situation accompanied a slight 
dip in the wheat market. However, 
with the millfeed market down con- 
siderably, these offers favoring buy- 
ers generally were modified. 

Family flour business consisted of 
some additional price date of ship- 
ment orders, with directions fairly 
good early in the week but off again 
toward the close of the period. Prices 
remain unchanged. 

The backlog of orders on mills’ 


April Flour Production Shows 
Decrease from March 


Flour mills reporting their production to The Northwestern Miller manu- 
tactured 12,822,821 sacks of flour during April. This was a decrease of 1,534,- 
¥17 sacks from the March output. The same mills reported production of 
12,166,016 sacks during April, 1950, or 656,805 sacks less than for the past 
month. Two years ago the production for April was 12,166,016 sacks and 


three years ago 14,781,425. 


Based on the Bureau of Census production for 


February, the latest available, mills reporting to The Northwestern Miller 
in that month made 73% of the total flour production in the U.S. Assuming 
these mills accounted for the same proportion of the total U.S. production in 
April, the figures reported to The Northwestern Miller for that month indi- 
cate that total flour production for the U.S. was 17,566,000 sacks. 

During April, 10 durum manufacturing companies representing approxi- 


mately 100% of the total durum production in the U.S. 


made 547,754 sacks 


of durum products, a decrease of 311,027 sacks from the production for 
March, and 27,310 sacks under the production for April, 1950. 


Monthly flour output, in 100-lb. sacks 
western Miller by mills 

April 
1951 


output 


with comparisons 
n principal producing areas 
*Previous 
month 
2,817,7 2 
5,747,225 4 
2,010,210 $ 6 1,83 
1 


as reported to The North 


April 


30 


12,166,016 12,554,32¢ 


Monthly Production of Durum Products 


April 
1951 


547,754 


*Previous — 
month 


- April————- 
1950 1949 1948 
858,781 575.064 647.510 820,212 


books average an estimated 45 days. 
Shipments from mills averaged 81% 
of capacity last week. 

Operations improved considerably 
at Minneapolis last week, averaging 
90% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 70% the previous week and 
79% a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, output averaged 78% of capac- 
ity, compared with 69% the preceding 
period and 76% a year ago. 

Quotations May 7: standard pat- 
ent $6@6.30, short patent $6.10@6.40, 
high gluten $6.50@6.80, established 
brands of family flour, enriched $6.55 
@7.65, first clears $5.75@6.50, whole 
wheat $5.90@6.15. 

Interior Northwest Mills: Flour 
demand was reported fair to good, 
with shipping directions slow to satis- 
factory. Production averaged 72% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
68% the previous week and 74% 
a year ago. 


Central West 


Chicago: A booming millfeed mar- 
ket made possible a few extra sales 
of flour in the early part of last week 
in the Chicago area. But when the 
steam went out of millfeeds, flour 
business showed a_ corresponding 
slump. 

The total volume, however, was 
slightly ahead of the previous week, 
which in turn had shown some im- 
provement over the previous period, 
Most of the new business was for 
immediate shipment, as mills were re- 
luctant to make long-term commit- 
ments on the high millfeed level. 


Shipping directions were heavier in 
the first part of the period. Mills 
were able to give some slight discount 
for immediate shipment. 

Millers say the total volume of sales 
leaves much to be desired. Business 
was unusually heavy in the mid-win- 
ter period, and this is termed bor- 
rowed business which is being paid 
for now. 

Some firms are adopting a hopeful 
attitude, however. As long as new 
sales are not fulfilling expectations, 
inventories are being worked down, 
and chances for improvement are 
growing. 

Hard wheat flour comprised the 
bulk of the business, although con- 
ditions were fair for soft wheat 
flour sales and a turn might be in 
the making. 

Grinding time averaged around 
75% of capacity for hard wheat flour 
mills, but lagged below 50% for soft 
wheat flour manufacturers. 

Quotations May 5: spring top pat- 
ent $6.26@6.31, standard $6.16@6.21, 
first clear $5.95@6.19; hard winter 
short $5.99@6.05, 95% patent $5.93 
@6, first clear $5.38; soft winter 
short $7.01@7.27, standard $5.70@ 
7.02, first clear $6.02@6.20; family 
flour $7.90. 

St. Louis: Local mills advise a sat- 
isfactory increase in flour sales this 
past week, with good shipping direc- 
tions. The demand for clears con- 
tinues to be excellent. 

Elsewhere in the area mills ad- 
vise that what little flour business 
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has transpired has been mostly for 
prompt and 30-day bookings. Buyers’ 
ideas for later shipment are con- 
siderably under mill quotations. Be- 
cause of the recent high price of 
spot and prompt millfeed, the mills 
were compelled to ask at least 10¢ 
over old crop flour. for the new. 
Mills operations are just fair and 
many mils advise they will take time 
out during the next few weeks to 
make necessary changes and repairs. 
Clears are somewhat easier in de- 
mand with prices off 10@15¢ sack 
from a week ago. 

Quotations May 5: family top soft 
patent $6.75, ordinary $5.90, top hard 
$7.60, ordinary $5.90; bakers soft win- 
ter short patent $6.65, cake $6.65, 
pastry $5.70, soft straights $5.80, 
clears $5.40, hard winter short patent 
$6.05, standard patent $5.90, clears 
$5.60, spring wheat short patent $6.35, 
standard $6.25, clears $6.15, low pro- 
tein clears $5.40 


East 


Buffalo: Flour production picked 
up considerably in this area last week 
as compared with the previous sev- 
eral weeks. However sales were clas- 
sified as of only moderate volume 
and mostly in the category of re- 
placements. The pick-up in produc- 
tion followed better shipping direc- 
tions by buyers trying to keep their 
storage bins fairly well filled. Mills 
had been reporting cancellations and 
setbacks in the buyers’ directions, 
which hampered their production 
schedules a good deal. 

Reports were that some good in- 
quiries were being made over vari- 
ous sections of the country, and the 
lack of business from large chain 
bakers was felt keenly by mills in 
this area. 

The smaller bakeries are taking 
only such offers of flour as meet 
their immediate requirements, seem- 
ing to be in no rush to make fu- 
ture commitments inasmuch as their 
present needs are fairly well taken 
care of. Baked good sales are re- 
ported not too brisk but holding at a 
fairly level pace. 

Flour quotations were practically 
unchanged from the previous week, 
although earlier in the week mills 
had upped their offerings as much 
as 10¢ sack. With the decline in the 
wheat market, they reduced prices 
to the previous week’s level. 

Quotations May 5: spring family 
$8@8.10, standards $6.65@6.70, high 
gluten $7.15@7.20, short patents $6.75 
@6.80, first clears $6.55@6.60; soft 
winter straights $6.30@6.40, first 
clears $6.40@6.50, patents $6.55@ 
6.60; hard winter standards $6.45@ 
6.50, first clears $6.05@6.10. 

New York: An increase in the scat- 
tered buying of springs was reported 
last week as jobbers came in for re- 
filling of their brand requirements. 
As mills protected against slight 
price advancements, buyers took ad- 
vantage of the strong feed values 
and purchased for shipment within 
a week or 10 days. On these condi- 
tions discounts of 10¢ were made, 
and since many buyers felt they had 
missed the market, bookings were 
made more freely. 

Their positions appeared to be less 
strong than had been indicated, and 
some of the medium-sized bakers 
also purchased in fair volume while 
the price inducements were avail- 
able. 

Southwestern grades were in light 
demand among the smaller trade, 
but chain bakers booked in round 
lots. Eastern soft winters continued 
scarce and all that were available 
could be sold, with shipping direc- 
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tions good. Directions on other flours, 
although slightly improved, were still 
not satisfactory. 

Quotations May 5: spring high glu- 
tens $7@7.16, standard patents $6.40 
@6.61, clears $6.35@6.50; southwest- 
ern short patents $6.25@6.50, stand- 
ard patents $6.15@6.30; high ratio 
soft winters $7@7.70, straights $6 
@6.30. 


Pittsburgh: Flour sales in the Pitts- 
burgh area last week were mosily 
of small volume for replenishments. 
However, several mill representatives 
and brokers said their flour sales 
were larger than the previous week. 

The opinion is still held that both 
large and small bakeries have flour 
commitments which will carry them 
over until new crop prices are an- 
nounced. Flour sales made were re- 
ported closed at discounts of 10@15¢ 
from “the quotations, with deliveries 
specified within 10 to 21 days. After 
this period, discounts of 5¢ are quot- 
ed. Notwithstanding these price re- 
ductions for prompt delivery, the re- 
sponse from buyers was disappoint- 
ing. 

Family flour sales were at a low 
point. Directions generally were fair 
to good. Retail and wholesale bakers 
continue to state that sales of bread 
and cakes are rising at a slow pace 
weekly. 

Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, May 
5: bakers hard Kansas standard pat- 
ent $6.17@6.45, medium patent $6.25 
@6.50, short patent $6.32@6.65; 
spring standard patent $6.49@6.76, 
medium patent $6.54 @6.84, short pat- 
ent $6.59@6.86, clears $6.37@6.73; 
high gluten $7.08@7.31; family flour, 
advertised brands $7.77@8.10, other 
brands $6.32@7.10; pastry and cake 
flours $6.16@7.65; Pacific Coast 
pastry flour $6.59. 


Boston: Despite slightly lower quo- 
tations in spring and hard wheat 
flours, little business was consum- 
mated in the local market last week. 
Buying continued hand - to - mouth, 
with the users merely keeping pace 
with their needs. 

Springs finished 5¢ higher to 20¢ 
lower, with the majority of grades 
lower. Hard winters closed 5@10¢ 
lower. Soft wheat flours held un- 
changed. 

Most operators in this territory 
continued to cling to the belief that 
the bullish crop reports were some- 
what exaggerated. Many feel that 
the good weather prevailing in the 
wheat growing areas will more than 
correct the predicted crop losses 
recently estimated. Consumer busi- 
ness continues at a distressingly low 
point, with many of the smaller bak- 
ers operating on a part-time basis. 
Despite this fact, however, there ap- 
pears to be a strong undertone in 
certain quarters based principally on 
the position that any upturn in busi- 
ness activity will disclose some ab- 
normally low inventories which will 
have to be speedily readjusted. 

Quotations May 5: spring short 
patents $6.57@6.72, standards $6.47 
@6.52, high gluten $7.02@7.17, first 
clears $6.37@6.57; hard winter short 
patents $6.37@6.52, standards $6.17 
@6.32; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.57 
@6.77, eastern soft winter straights 
$6.02@6.42, high ratio $7.02@7.82, 
family $8.22. 


Philadelphia: With prices display- 
ing a soggy undertone in | reflection 
of the bearish interpretation placed 
upon recent domestic news by some 
in the bakery trade, the local flour 
market appears to have developed a 
new phase of uncertainty and deal- 
ers continue to reflect the widespread 
lack of interest in buying. 

Most of the caution is said to be 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Hard 


family 
top patent 
high glute 
short 
standard 
first clear .... 
winter family 
winter short 
winter standard 


Hard winter first clear 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Hard 
Hard 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
winter 
flour, 
flour 
Semolina, 


family 
short patent 
standard 
straight 
first clear 
white 
dark 


standard, bulk 


family . a's 

high gluten 

short os 

standard 

first clear 
winter short 
winter sta@dard 


winter family 
winter 
winter 
flour, 
flour, 


straight 
standard 
white 
dark 


Semolina, standard, bulk 


Family 


Biueste 
Bakery grades . 


Pastry 


**In cottons, 


Seattle 
patent B.< 
™ 


Ft. 


William basis. 


a 


Chicago 


Mpls 


@.. 


a 


6.50 @6 
6.10@6 


-@7.90 $6.55@7.65 
26@6.31 o++@.. 
. au 
40 


.30 
5.50 


---@. 
5.80@5.83 5.60@5 
4.80 @ 4.86 
6.20@6.27 
New York 
° @ 
7.00@7.16 7 


5.95 @6. 
Phila 


6.40@6.61 

6.35@6.50 

6.25@6.50 

6.15 @6.30 
a 


.30@6 
6.00@6.30 

@. 
6.10@6.25 


‘ oS. 
6.51@6.61 


Los Angeles 
-@740 $ 
-@6.68 
@6.89 
@6.38 


Spring 
Spring 
Spring 
Spring 


+280-lb. cottons 


4.560@4.9 


$7.95 @8.2 
15@7.25 
5.70 @6.8 
1.60@6.7 

45@6.55 
6.40@6.5 


40 


top patent $ 
second patent 
first clear .... ...@ 
exportst 
Ontario soft winters 


Kans. City 8t. Low 
$ a $. 
@. 

a 
-@.. 
@. 
a 
40@ 7.45 
5.70@5.80 
5.60@5.65 
65@5.10 
@. 
7.05 @7.40 


Se 
5.80@ 5.90 


con® bee . 
Boston Pittsbur 


@. $7.77@8 


7.08@7.3 


6.59@6 


5.82 


Buffalo 
$8.00@8.10 
ua 


7.15@7.20 

6.75 @6.80 

6.65 @6.70 

6.55@6.60 
-@ 


--»@ 
45 @6.50 
-05@6.10 


60 
40 
46 
5.30 
5.45 
06 
gh 
Sarc 


6.49@6.7 


6.37@6 
6.32@6 
6.17 @6. 
@. 
-@. 
@. 
a6 
@s. 
@é 
Toronto 
-@11.20 
@10.70 
9.60 
“@ 13.25 
10.00@ 10.40 


6.12 
4.68 


65 

45 . 
@ ..«. 

@. 

@. 
40 o+-@..- 
65 oe @ ose 

52 oe. 
** Winnipeg 
$10.95 @11.55 
10.45@11.05 
-@.. 


a 
a 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, in tons, 


Spring 


Chicago 


bran 


Hard winter bran .. : ‘ 


Soft 


Flour 


Red dog 


Spring 


Standard midds.* 


Flour 


Red dog 


*Brown shorts 


winter 
Standard midds.* 


bran 


midds. t¢ 


a 


61.50 


@.. 


a 


66.00 @ 67.00 
69.50@70.00 
71.00@ 71.50 


Buffalo 


bran 


midds, t 


Toronto 
tWinnipeg 


. $65.00@ 67.00 
68.00 @ 69.50 
74.00 @75.00 
73.00 @ 75.00 


Spring bran 
57.00 @61.00 


Ft. 


+Gray shorts. 


packed in 100 Ib. sacks, f.0.b 


Minneapolis 
59.00@ 59.50 
-@.. 55 
a 
62.00@62 
65.00 @ 66.50 63 
67.00 @ 67.50 


50 


Philadelphia 
$ .@74.00 
@ 75.00 
a 
@ 76.00 
@ 66.00 


William basis. 


Kansas City 
$ a 

75@ 56.50 
a 

a 

75 @64.5 
@ 
Boston 

“4 68.00 
a 69.00 
u 

“a 


Shorts 


St. Louis 
a 
a“ 
@ 61.00 
a 
67.75 @ 68.00 
a 
Pittsburgh 
$71.00@74 
5@79 
76.10@81.2 
77.10 @ 82.2 


Midd 


” 66.00 s a 


58.00 @ 62.00 


at indicated points 


Ft. Worth 
a 
“ 
65.00 @ 66.00 
a 
73.00@74.00 
a 
Atlanta 
“ 
a 
a 
a 
lings 
69.00 


62.00 @63.00 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





April 

May 1 
May 2 
May 3 
May 4 
May 5 


April 
May 


30 


30 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 


--Minneapolis— 
May July Spt. 
241% 243% 
239% 241% 242 
241 243 
241% 2 
240% 243 
241% 243% 3 
-CORN— 


~ 
May 


WHEAT 


——Chicago———_—_—-- 
July Sept. 


Kansas City —. 
May July Sept. 
240% 242% 244% 
239% 241% 242% 
240 241% 242% 
241% 241% 243% 
239% 240% 2424 


239% 240% 242 





Chicago 
May July 
181% 185 
180% 183% 
182% 
182% 
182% 
181% 


May 
207 
204% 
205% 
205% 
200% 
199 


July 
203% 
200% 
201% 
201% 
198% 
198 


Minneapolis 


May 
195% 
193% 
194% 
195% 
191 
189% 


Chicago 
May July 
90 90% 
88% 88% 
87% 58% 
87% B8% 
87% 88 
88 8s 


July 


-———-- VAT8_ — 


FLAXSEED 


Minneapolis 
May July 
465 468 
461 464 
455 456 
449 452 
447 461 
450 450 


Minneapolis 
ay July 
82% 83% 
82% 82% 
82% 24 
82% 2 
53% 2 


83% 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of 


grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000's omitted) on April 28, and the corresponding date of a year ago 


Baltimore 
Boston 


-—Wheat—. 
1961 
340 


Buffalo 
Afloat 

Chicago 
Afloat 


Duluth 


Enid 
Ft 


Worth 


Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 


New (¢ 


rleans 


New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 


Peoria 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 


St. 
8t. 


Joseph 
Louis 


Wichita .... 
akes . 


Totals 


3, 


1950 

538 
791 

148 


2 


1951 1950 


-—Corn—.. -—Oats—, 
1951 1950 
188 


7-—Rye— 
1951 1950 
99 679 


1,165 106 


700 907 


10,070 3,662 5,927 


-~Barley— 
1951 1950 
6 120 


20,624 20,232 
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were the lowest since 1948. 
1946 
30,982 


161,096 


January 
February 


192.078 
220,442 
134,906 
141,148 


Subtotals 


236.655 
298,839 


1,726,424 


November 


December 148,589 


Totals ... 1,850,431 


prevalent among smaller bakers, a 
number of whom are anxious to do 
something about reduced stocks. 
Their buying inclinations are re- 
strained, however, by the feeling that 
the market is overdue for a shake- 
out so that purchases might be ac- 
complished later at a saving. 

Among larger operators there is 
the usual willingness to buy if the 
price is right. Several have tested 
the strength of the market by offers 
substantially below going quotations 
without any compromise offers. 

It was pointed out that some of 
the unwillingness by mills to shave 
quotations is the aftermath of the 
interruption in the advance of mill- 
feed. And millers are still experi- 
encing only mild response to their 
requests for shipping directions to 
move what is already on their books. 

Bakers, on the other hand, still 
possess the uncomfortable knowledge 
that supplies of flour are lasting 
longer because of the disappointing 
demand for baked goods at the re- 
tail level. This, too, is a considera- 
tion in postponing commitments and 
the reason why it appears as if more 
operators are adopting hand-to-mouth 
procedures. 

Quotations May 5: spring family 
$7.95@8.20, high gluten $7.15@7.25, 
short patent $6.70@6.80, standard 
patent $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45G 
6.55; hard winter short patent $6.40 
@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; soft 
winter standard $4.95@5.25. 


South 


New Orleans: A slight improve- 
ment was noticed last week in flour 
sales, especially for immediate and 
prompt shipment. Prices have been 
easier, and discounts of approximate- 
ly 10¢, and in a few cases slightly 
more, were offered. This stimulated 
sales, particularly on hard winters. 
This activity was confined mostly to 
the baking and jobbing trade. 

Northern spring prices were also 
easier, with some sales running into 
June. However, the volume was con- 
siderably less than that on hard win- 
ters. Cracker and cookie bakers con- 
tinued to buy sparingly. As a result, 
sales of soft winters were in smal! 
volume and generally for replacement 
to 30 days. Central states enjoyed 
the best demand on soft flours, with 
little or no interest being shown in 
Pacific Coast flours. 

Shipping directions showed a slight 
falling off; likewise stocks on hand. 
Bread production was reported as 
showing a slight decrease. A similar 
condition was reported by cake bak- 
ers, but cookie and cracker bakers 
were still maintaining good produc- 
tion. 

Export flour sales continued in 
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Cuban Flour Imports Drop Further 


HAVANA—Imports of North American flour by Cuba declined to 94,601 
200-lb. sacks in February, according to P. E. Carr, import-export statistician. 
While the imports represented a dip from the January total of 138,091 sacks, 
the February receipts were more than twice the amount imported in Febru- 
ary, 1950. For the first two months of the calendar year flour imports 


For details see the following table: 


1948 1949 1950 
125,432 140,658 193,871 
71,232 136,05 6,164 


1951 
138,091 
94,601 


101,092 
118,293 
150,683 
112,694 

89,323 
110,801 


1,291,493 


small volume to both European and 
Latin American countries. 

Quotations May 5, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.90@6, stand- 
ard $5.75@5.90, first clear $4.90@ 
5.10; spring bakery short patent $6.45 
@6.60, standard $6.15@6.40, first 
clear $6.10@6.35, high gluten $6.65@ 
6.90; soft wheat short patent $6.25@ 
6.55, straight $5.80@6, first clear 
$4.95@5.25, high ratio cake $6.40@ 
6.90; Pacific Coast $7.10@7.20, pastry 
$6.40@6.55; basis all rail, barge ship- 
ments from Minneapolis approximate- 
ly 20¢ sack less. 


sge 
Pacific Coast 

Seattle: The market was very 
quiet last week, with the grind down 
quite generally throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest, with little export 
business in sight and with domestic 
business very quiet. 

In the Seattle area, threat of a 
strike to take place in two of the 
larger bakeries the first of the week 
had the trade apprehensive, but flour 
salesmen felt that there was a good 
chance of the talk being nothing 
more than a maneuvering for posi- 
tion and were inclined to discount 
the strike threat. However, it defi- 
nitely had a slowing effect on the 
market. 

Prices ranged slightly lower. Fam- 
ily patent $7.40, bluestem $6.68, bak- 
ery $6.89, pastry $6.38. 

Portland: The flour market was in 
the doldrums last week, with some 
mills closed down and others operat- 
ing on a part time basis. There was 
a little Philippine Island business 
booked last week, but in the aggre- 
gate the volume of export bookings 
is extremely light. 

Domestic buyers are showing some 
interest at lower figures, but on the 
whole buying interest is not well 
maintained. Most buyers are booked 
into the new crop. 

Quotations May 5: high gluten 
$6.98, all Montana $6.81, fancy hard 
wheat clears $6.71, bluestem bakers 
$6.64, cake $7.38, pastry $6.53, whole 
wheat 100% $6.36, graham $6, 
cracked wheat $6 


Canada 


Toronto - Montreal: The Canadian 
milling industry is now experiencing 
what is known as the transition pe- 
riod, a recurring event at this time 
of the year since governments took 
to handling trade affairs by . inflict- 
ing quotas and controls on the wheat 
and flour business. As International 
Wheat Agreement quotas become 
used up, countries entitled to buy 
Canadian flour through historical 
association, are hesitant about book- 
ing on a Class 2 basis unless their 


supply situation is such that they 
have no alternative. Those’ countries 
still in credit under the agreement 
are also hesitant, claiming that the 
prices demanded are beyond their 
ability to pay unless their govern- 
ments hike subsidy payments. 

Holland is the only major possi- 
bility at the present time, but un- 
less internal difficulties can be 
cleared up by greater government 
subsidization, the Dutch importers 
will not be able to deal in the Ca- 
nadian market. The West Indies has 
not yet booked for June delivery 
but inquiries are expected in the 
very near future. 

Although most mills have enough 
business to carry them through June 
some concern is now being voiced 
about the July position in the ab- 
sence of more firm bookings. Tied 
up with this problem is the, non- 
availability of top grade wheat. In- 
quiries this week from Latin Amer- 
ican countries for high protein flour 
had to be refused because the nec- 
essary wheat was not available. The 
mills are still using a mix of 20% 
No. 2 northern and 40% each of 
Nos. 3 and 4, with no signs yet 
of the appearance of the better qual- 
ity wheat stated to be awaiting re- 
moval from the prairie farms. The 
domestic market continues steady 
with prices at a fair level. 

Quotations May 5: top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.20 
bbl., seconds $10.70 bbl., bakers $10.60 
bbl., all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added 
for cartage where used. For ex- 
port to the U.K., government regu- 
lation flour $13.25 per 280 lb. to end 
of June, Montreal. 

The winter wheat flour market 
has fallen off to a low level, both 
for domestic and export outlets. Quo- 
tations May 5: $10@10.40 bbl., sec- 
ond jutes, Montreal; export $5.40 per 
100 lb. cottons, f.a.s. Montreal. 

Small lots of winter wheat are 
coming forward but there is little 
demand, the local mills being inter- 
ested in nothing but Nos. 2 and 3. 
Quotations May 5: $2.10@2.20 bu., 
f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Considerable business 
was offered to Canadian mills from 
across the Pacific last week, but in 
the majority of cases mills here were 
unable to work sales due to their 
inability to secure the necessary 
wheat conversion permits from the 
wheat board. 

About the only business of any im- 
portance now in sight is reported to 
be some flour for June shipment to 
the Philippines, the flour to be milled 
from Class 2 wheat since the Philip- 
pine allotment of IWA flour is now 
exhausted. It is understood that Ca- 
nadian mills have been assured of 
sufficient milling wheat to look after 
the Manila business, estimated at 
around 400,000 bags. 

Hong Kong, Japan and Indonesia 
are all reported seeking Canadian 
flour, but conversion permits are not 
available. However, with only a cou- 
ple of months left in the old crop 
year, some forward business in new 
crop flour may be expected soon. 

Domestic business continues along 
routine lines. For hard wheat grinds, 
cash car quotations: first patents in 
98’s cottons $11; bakers patents in 
paper bags $9.70 and in cottons 
$10.15; western cake and pastry to 
the trade $10.95@11.15. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The downtrend in 
millfeed paused last week, and early 
this week prices, particularly for mid- 
dlings, showed more firmness than 
they have for several days. Demand 
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is not particularly active, but at the 
same time supplies are not plentiful. 
Quotations: bran $59@59.50, stand- 
ard midds. $62@62.50, flour midds. 
$65@66.50, red dog $67@67.50. 

Duluth: Demand was steady last 
week, the trend was firm and high- 
er and supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations: pure bran $62@63, standard 
bran $61.50@62.50, standard midds. 
$63@64, flour midds. $65@66, mixed 
feeds $63@64, red dog $66@67. 

Chicago: Millfeeds tilted sharply 
lower last week, with bran losing as 
much as $6 before rallying tendencies 
appeared late in the period. A com- 
bination of marketing of storage sup- 
plies, lessened demand from the East 
and substitution of cheaper ingredi- 
ents in feed mixes contributed to the 
decline. However, at the end of the 
week, a relatively stable market pe- 
riod appeared at hand. With storage 
supplies about cleaned up, the slow 
demand must be satisfied by current 
mill grind, which is light. Quotations 
May 7: bran $61.50, standard midds, 
$66@67, flour midds. $69.50@70, red 
dog $71@71.50. 

St. Louis: There has been an in- 
crease in offerings with no demand. 
Bran $61, shorts $67.75@68, spot de- 
livered St. Louis switching limits. 

Kansas City: Demand was fair 
with offerings moderate. Bran was 
sluggish during most of the week and 
dropped back further in price than 
shorts. Shorts held relatively steady. 
Quotations May 7: bran $55.75 @56.50, 
shorts $63.75@64.50. 

Wichita: Although millfeed de- 
mand was slower last week, supplies 
were insufficient due to low operating 
time of mills. Quotations, basis Kan- 
sas City, May 5: bran $56.50@56.75, 
shorts $64.50@64.75; bran declined 
$8.25@8.50 ton and shorts $3.25@ 
3.50 ton, compared with the preced- 
ing week. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to decline last week. At the 
end of the week bran was off $10.25 
ton and shorts down $4 from the 
peak of a week earlier. With the 
drop in prices came a slackening de- 
mand, which was almost non-exist- 
ent at mid-week. Demand then 
picked up toward the end of the pe- 
riod. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $56@56.50, shorts $64.25@64.75. 

Salina: Demand was slow with 
bran $9.50 ton lower and shorts $4.50 
ton lower. Supplies were adequate. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: bran 
$56.50@57, gray shorts $64@64.50. 

Omaha: Demand for millfeed 
slipped considerably last week, with 
supply catching up. Bran sold at 
$57.50 and shorts at $64.75. 

Oklahoma City: Millfeeds declined 
sharply and closed as_ follows: 
straight cars, bran $58.80@59.80, 
mill run $62.80@63.80, shorts $66.80; 
mixed or pool cars $1 higher on all 
classes. 

Ft. Worth: Quotations May 5: bran 
$65@66, gray shorts $73@74, deliv- 
ered Texas common points; $5 lower 
on bran and $2.50 down on shorts 
for the week. Buying interest re- 
vived at the extreme decline, and 
the undertone at week’s end was dis- 
tinctly firmer. 

Buffalo: Following an influx of Ca- 
nadian bran, a little better millfeed 
production by local flour mills and 
lower price quotations for western 
bran, millfeed prices in this market 
took a sharp drop last week. Towards 
the end of the week bran showed 
a decline of about $6 a ton and other 
millfeeds were down around $2 from 
the previous week. Demand was fair- 
ly strong, but supplies were much 
more plentiful, and there was no rush 
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““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











PIhES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


rado Millin 


7 & Elevate 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








GLOBE BAKERS FLOUR 
Globe Cereal Mills 


El Paso, Texas 











. * ong: 
Miner - Hillard Mitling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











CARGILL 


rN 


‘iguidlldile 
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by buyers to take current offerings. 
Quotations: standard bran $65@67, 
standard midds. $68@69.50, flour 
midds. $74@75, red dog $73@75. 


Boston: Millfeeds are easier in the 
Boston market this week. Dealers 
reported that trading interest was 
very light unless some distress lot 
was tendered at a substantial price 
concession. Canadian feeds continued 
to enjoy a good position in relation 
to domestic feeds and as a result 
a sizable portion of the business 
reported concerned transactions in 
Canadian feeds. Quotations May 5: 
standard bran $68, middlings $69, 
mixed feeds $74. 


Philadelphia: The recent improve- 
ment in demand for millfeed in this 
area has apparently spent itself and 
there is no urgency over deliveries. 
Supplies are said to be ample for the 
reduced inquiry. The latter, in some 
measure, is attributed to the fact 
that the pasturage outlook is better 
now that warmer weather has ar- 
rived. Prices are holding unchanged 
at their levels of last week, although 
there are reports of concessions be- 
ing offered on deferred shipment. 
Quotations May 5: bran $74, stand- 
ard midds. $75, red dog $76. 


Pittsburgh: Prices turned lower 
last week and both retail and whole- 
sale millfeed buyers became more 
cautious in purchasing supplies. Of- 
ferings in all lines were sufficient. 
Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
bran $71@74.10, standard midds. 
$75.75@79.70, flour midds. $76.10@ 
81.20, red dog $77.10@8z.20. 

New Orleans: Millfeed prices 
dropped steadily last week, but the 
continuous decrease did nothing to 
stimulate sales, since buyers held off 
purchases to a minimum and for as 
long as possible, hoping for still fur- 
ther declines. Towards the week-end 
mills were pressing for business, but 
buyers were still cautious. Feed mix- 
ers and jobbers bought only for im- 
mediate needs, and the market 
showed decided weakness, particu- 
larly in bran. Bran $66@66.75, shorts 
$74@74.75. 

Seattle: Millfeed was tighter last 
week than it has been at any time 
since World War II days in this 
area, The shortage was caused part- 
ly by restricted flour grind, coupled 
with substantially increased demand 
as the chick season got under way, 
and partly because mills have with- 
drawn from the market awaiting is- 
suance of a millfeed ceiling order. 
Nominal market sellers’ ceiling, rang- 
ing from $51@53.75, but no offerings. 

Portland: Mill run $50@51, mid- 
dlings $56 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices were un- 
changed last week, with demand and 
supply about equal. Plants are op- 
erating to capacity six days a week, 
24 hours daily, and bookings run 
into June. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run $52, middlings $57; to Den- 
ver: red bran and mill run $59, mid- 


dlings $64; to California: red bran . 


and mill run $59.50, middlings $64.50, 
f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Only small lots 
of millfeed are being offered on the 
domestic market and a local short- 
age is likely to develop due to the 
diversion of available supplies to the 
U.S. where high prices are being 
offered both for immediate and de- 
ferred shipments. Quotations May 5: 
bran $66, shorts $66, middlings $69, 
net cash terms, bags included, mixed 
or_straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Practically all of the 
output of all types ‘of millfeeds from 
western mills is moving to eastern 
Canada. Prices are holding firm. 





YES, 
KELLY IS FAMOUS 


FOR GIVING THE BAKER WHAT 
HE WANTS — A FLOUR WHICH 
CONSISTENTLY MEETS HIGHEST, 
MOST RIGID BAKING STANDARDS. 


WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


Capacity, 5,000 Sacks Daily 
Grain Storage, 1,000,000 Bus. 


.sisininiiiniiipiiisdlaii 


A ComPLeTe Line oF QuaLity FLours 
DANIEL WEBSTER 


Short Patent ‘, 
GOLD COIN 
Standard Patent 
CHALLENGER 
Extra Strong Patent 
EAGLE 
High Gluten Patent 
GOLD COIN 
High Gluten Whole Wheat 
PURE SILVER 
Fancy First Clear 
BLIZZARD 
Extra Strong First Clear 














GOLD COIN 
Pure White Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Medium Rye 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Dark Rye 


GOLD COIN 


Pumpernickel 


GOLD COIN 
Pure Rye Meal 


GOLD COIN 
Gran. Yellow Corn Meal 


Save time and money. Get your complete line 
Bakery Flours in one car. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
Quality Flours since 1856 
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Want Ads $7 per inch per insertion. 
Want Ads cash with order, 
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HELP WANTED 
v 


PLANT ENGINEER 


National food manufacturing firm has 
opening in large midwestern operation 
for a qualified and experienced plant 
engineer. State educational and ex- 
perience qualifications fully. Address 
2713, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 














WANTED—REPRESENTATIVE OR BROK- 
er for patented basic line of products 
used in cake and bread industries. Good 
side line for flour salesman. Liberal com- 
missions. Address 2697, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


LARGE INTERIOR KANSAS MILLING 
concern has interesting proposition to offer 
central states flour salesman. Replies con- 
fidential. Our employees know of this 
advertisement, Address 2689, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Tradet Bidg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

| eRe v So neenneneneneneenenee 

REQUIRED $16,000/15,000 BY WELL Es- 
tablished good working grain, feed, food 
business. Company is well managed. Ad- 
dress 2715, The Northwestern Miller, 114 
East 40th St. New York 16, N. ¥ 











MACHINERY FOR SALE 


Vv 

a i 
FOR SALE—FLOUR MILLING MACHIN- 
ery. Will sell as complete mill or separate 
items, For information write the Yampa 
Valley M & E Co., Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 











MACHINERY WANTED 


5 Vv 

WANTED 10 BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 E. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS 
WANTED 


Advertisers in The Northwéstern 
Miller who desire to make domestic 
or foreign sales agency connections 
are invited to make use of this col- 
umn, without charge, for notices such 
as those which follow: 








LONG ESTABLISHED British importer 
requires connection with CANADIAN miller 
not already represented for export of high 
gluten flour. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 1, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO, 


NORWEGIAN IMPORTER with first class 
sales outlet under existing government con- 
trols requires contact grain exporters in the 
UNITED STATES not already represented 
in Norway and anxious to share in this 
trade. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 3, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


BRITISH IMPORTER, with first class con- 
nections desires contact CANADIAN mill 
willing to export wheat gluten at a com- 
petitive price. For introduction in confidence 
write Box 4, The Northwestern Miller, 
TORONTO. 


AMERICAN MILLER wishes to make a con 
nection with an established flour importer 
in WESTERN GERMANY. The importer 
must be willing to accept sole representa- 
tion. For introduction in confidence write 
Box 6, The Northwestern Miller, TORONTO. 


DUTCH importing firm of high reputation 
seeks a connection with a well established 
CANADIAN grain shipping firm with no 
representation in HOLLAND. Apply in con- 
fidence to Box 7, The Northwestern Miller, 
901 Lumsden Bidg., TORONTO. 
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Sales in the three prairie provinces 
are insignificant, although it is ex- 
pected that some stockpiles will be 
accumulated for use as poison bait 
if grasshoppers become a problem. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta bran $57@61, shorts $58 
@62, middlings $62@63, cash car- 
lots; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour totaled slightly more 
than 48,000 bbl. last week, with only 
a little better than one third go- 
ing to IWA destinations. Class 2 sales 
totaling 31,000 bbl. were worked to 
the Philippines, Japan, Ecuador and 
Nigeria. The remainder went to Saudi 
Arabia, Venezuela and British Hon- 
duras. Domestic trade was fairly 
good and mills are still operating 
close to capacity. Supplies are mov- 
ing freely. Quotations May 5: top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Ft. William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $10.95@11.55, second 
patents $10.45@11.05, second patents 
to bakers $10.05@10.35; all prices 
cash carlots. 

Vancouver: Domestic demand con- 
tinued active despite a further ad- 
vance in prices, reported due to 
heavy eastern buying. American buy- 
ers in Washington and Oregon were 
seeking Canadian supplies, but limit- 
ed business has been done due to 
U.S. ceilings. Cash car quotations: 
bran $62.30@64.30, shorts $62.30@ 
69.80, middlings $63.30@69.80. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
slow, with prices unchanged. Quota- 
tions: white rye $5.60@5.90, medium 
rye $5.40@5.70, dark rye $4.50@4.85. 

Philadelphia: The sudden arrival 
of warm weather in this area has 
served to remind bakers that they 
are entering the period of the year 
where demand for dark flour prod- 
ucts usually declines. Thus majority 
of establishments are taking only 
the modest amounts required for cur- 
rent production schedules. Quotations 
May 5: rye white $6.10@6.20, down 
5¢ sack. 

St. Louis: New sales and shipping 
directions remain fair. Pure white 
$6.29, medium $6.09, dark $5.29, rye 
meal $5.79. 

Pittsburgh: The continued advance 
in rye flour prices has found resist- 
ance to buying other than small quan- 
tities. Quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: pure white rye No. 1 $6.12@ 
6.40, medium $5.97@6.10, dark $4.68 
@5.65, blended $6.70@6.75, rye meal 
$5.62 @5.90. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales continued 
at a slow pace last week, with sales 
resistance being shown to a larger 
extent than at any time recently. 
Bakers were expecting a reduction 
in rye flour prices, and when none 
was forthcoming they apparently de- 
cided to wait a little longer. Quo- 
tations: white rye $6.25@6.30, medi- 
um rye $6@6.10, dark $5.40@5.45. 


New York: Rye flour sales last 
week were in light scattered lots 
for fill-ins. Pure white patents $6.10 
@6.25. 

Chicago: Sales of rye flour were 
sparing, reflecting the reluctance of 
buyers to stock at current prices. 
The relatively high price of rye, 
which is flirting with ceilings, also 
was called a deterrent to business. 
White patent rye sold at $5.80@5.83, 
medium $5.60@5.63, dark $4.80@4.86. 

Portland: White rye $6.85, pure 
dark $5.90. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The usual slow- 
ness, apparent at this time of the 
year, is being experienced and there 
is little demand. Quotations May 5: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.70, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal and the quanti- 
ties changing hands are comparative- 
ly small. There is no accumulation 
of supplies. Quotations May 5: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $5.70@5.90 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $6.85@7.10, all prices 
cash carlots. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were 
quoted at $5.78 in 100-lb. sacks, May 
7; 20-0z. packages $3.35, 48-o0z. pack- 
ages $3.60. 


@READ 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange Delays 
Schedule Decision 


MINNEAPOLIS—No action has as 
yet been taken by the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange on the possibility of 
closing the cash market on Saturdays 
during part of the summer, as was 
done last year, or on full closing of 
the market on Saturdays. 

Consideration of these possibilities 
has been delayed until it is learned 
whether or not the Chicago futures 
market is likely to make any summer 
schedule changes. Once that is set- 
tled according to a circular issued by 
the Minneapolis secretary's office, a 
proposal to again consider closing the 
cash market on certain Saturdays 
will be before the board of directors. 

A factor which may weigh against 
Saturday closings is the resumption 
of Saturday demurrage charges on 
freight, including grain, ordered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This became effective May 1. 

In Chicago, questionnaires have 
been sent to members of the Chicago 
Board of Trade to allow an expression 
of opinion on the advisability of ex- 
tending the daily closing time and 
the cessation of Saturday trading. 
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Conventions 





(Continued from page 9) 


ture film showing actual storage and 
handling conditions encountered in 
the army and navy. 

R. J. Pinchin, president of the 
Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Midland, 
Ont., will present an address May 
16, “Pneumatic Milling System—A 
Challenge to Milling Management.” 
His address will be followed by an 
address to be presented by Henry S. 
Crosby, vice president in charge of 
plant engineering, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. Mr. Crosby’s topic will 
be “General Mills’ Los Angeles Pneu- 
matic Mill.” 

Numerous questions on the subject 
of the effect of roll pressure on flour 
quality and granulation will be an- 
swered in an address to be present- 
ed by Prof. A. B. Ward of the de- 
partment of niilling industry, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. The title 
of his address is “Grinding With Con- 
trolled Roll Pressure.” 

Other addresses on the program 
which will supply the millers with 
the latest information include 
“Causes and Cure of Boxcar Infesta- 
tion,” by Paul McSpadden, Comman- 
der-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
“Greater Productivity Through Ad- 
justment of Personnel Relationships,” 
by Charley H. Broaded, industrial 
relations manager, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; “X-ray Detection 
of Hidden Infestation,” by Dr. J. A. 
Shellenberger, milling industry de- 
partment, Kansas State College; and 
an interim report on the wheat and 
wheat flour investigational program 
of the Pure Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, Federal Security Adminis- 
tration. 

Mill Machinery Exhibit 

Manufacturers of flour milling ma- 
chinery and equipment are cooperat- 
ing with the operatives’ association 
by staging an exhibit of their new- 
est designs. This exhibit is expected 
to be one of the major features of 
the meeting and, it is anticipated that 
persons attending the annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration will avail themselves of the 
opportunity to see the exhibit. 

L. E. Collier, president of the AOM, 
has extended an invitation to all 
federation members to attend ses- 
sions of the operative millers’ con- 
vention. 

The Wheat Situation 

Two of the principal speakers on 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors annual meeting will be 
Clarence E. Galvin, James E. Ben- 
nett & Co., Chicago, who will discuss 
the wheat situation, and C. R. Mar- 
tin, St. Joseph, Mo., office of the 
Quaker Oats Co., who will speak on 
“Individuality in Selling.” Both men 
are on the May 14 morning session. 

M. M. Benidt of the International 
Wheat Agreement staff of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., will address the 
convention of the Flour Millers Ex- 
port Assn. He is expected to have 
some information on the 1951-52 
IWA program. 

A large turnout is expected at the 
American Corn Millers Federation 
convention, at which Allan B. Kline, 
president of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, will be a principal 
speaker. He will talk about the basic 
causes of inflation. 

Members of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. will hear talks 
on subjects ranging from dog nutri- 
tidn to the world political situation 
during a two-day program jammed 
with top speakers. 
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WASHINGTON—The extensive use 
of chemicals in crop production can 
go a long way in helping to offset the 
shortage of farm labor and increase 
crop yields during the emergency, Dr. 
Robert M. Salter, chief of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, Soils and Agri- 
cultural Engineering of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, said recent- 
ly in Miami Beach, Fla. 

Speaking at the 18th semi-annual 
meeting of the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., he said that re- 
search has recently developed a tre- 
mendously wide range of new farm 
uses for chemical materials. “Conse- 
quently, the potentialities of chemi- 
cals in agriculture at this time are 
comparable to those typified by hy- 
brid corn 15 years ago.” 

Chemicals have become a much 
more potent tool for increasing crop 
production and saving labor now than 
they were during the last war, Dr. 
Salter explained. Many modern uses 
have been perfected since World War 
II, and many more appear highly 
promising in current research proj- 
ects. 

As recently as 1945 the use of 
chemicals for weed control in agri- 
culture was highly restricted. Last 
year farmers applied herbicides to 
more than 30 million acres of crop- 
land in the U.S. 

New Advances Noted 

The research chief told about 
scores of new advances in the use of 
chemicals for controlling weeds, fun- 
gus diseases, soil pests, and for re- 
taining and improving crop quality. 
Equally spectacular progress has 
been made with insect control and 
in the application of chemical fertil- 
izers. 


While 2,4-D is the most widely 
used herbicide, he reported practical 
weed control uses for many other 


chemicals such at 2,4,5-T, IPC, TCA, 
ammonium sulfamate, cyanamid, 
chlorates, arsenicals, boron com- 
pounds, dinitro compounds, herbicidal 
oils, and others. 

The current trend in weed control 
research is to concentrate study on 
specific crops and under specific prob- 
lem conditions. Studies were reported 
under way on almost every crop 
grown in American agriculture. Dr. 
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USDA Official Describes Increasing 
Chemical Use in Crop Production 


Salter said that one of the most sig- 
nificant current developments is cen- 
tered around the use of chemicals as 
pre-emergence sprays that kill weed 
seedlings during the process of ger- 
mination. Promising results from pre- 
emergence treatments were reported 
with sugar beets, cotton, peanuts, soy- 
beans, potatoes, corn under certain 
conditions, asparagus, gladioli, and 
other field and horticultural crops. 

The use of TCA as a pre-emer- 
gence weed control measure in mid- 
western sugar beet fields is expected 
to eliminate the need for many la- 
borers for hand weeding this year, 
Dr. Salter reported. Some cotton 
growers are using a combination of 
pre-emergence applications of dinitro 
compounds and post-emergence 
sprays of herbicidal oils as a means 
of off-setting the shortage of labor 
for hand hoeing in cotton fields. 

The discovery that an array of 
complex organic materials such as 
dithio carbamates, phenyl mercury 
compounds, dichloro naphthoquinone, 


Selected 
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Choice hard and soft winter wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
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gloxyalidines, dinitro compounds, and 
phthalimide derivatives are effective 
fungicides was cited as the most im- 
portant advance with chemical for 
controling fungus diseases of plants. 
These materials represent the end- 
product of a decade of close team- 
work between the chemical industry 
and plant pathologists. 

More than 10 million pounds of or- 
ganic fungicides were devoted to agri- 
cultural uses in 1950. Generally, they 
are more specific in their action than 
the older fungicides, and they often 
give more effective disease control. 
Their use reduces demand for such 
Strategic materials as copper and 
sulfur. . 

Organic compounds have solved 
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most of the problems of fruit and 
vegetable damage from copper fun- 
gicides, Dr. Salter explained, and 
promise solution to fruit damage 
from. sulfur under many conditions. 
The use of dithio carbamate com- 
pounds has increased Anjou pear pro- 
duction by 300,000 boxes annually. 
The recent discovery of less expen- 
sive soil fumigants, such as dichloro- 
propene and ethylene dibromide, is 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
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now making nematode and wireworm 
control possible under field condi- 
tions, Dr. Salter said. Their use is 
limited, however, to such high valued 
crops as tobacco, sugar beets and 
vegetables, because soil treatment 
costs $35 to $40 an acre. Experimen- 
tal evidence indicates that soil fumi- 
gation would now be profitable on 
about 3 million acres of U.S. crop- 
land. 

New uses for chemicals in preserv- 
ing crops and for improving crop 
quality were also reported. In 1950, 
about 20,000 acres of apple orchards 
in the Pacific Northwest were 
thinned with spray applications of 
dinitro at blossom time. Experimental 
studies show that chemical apple 
thinning gives a 15% increase in 
yield for only a fraction of the cost 
of hand thinning. 

Several different chemicals have 
been found to be effective in getting 
leaves to drop from cotton plants be- 
fore picking time. Defoliation helps 
to prevent boll rots, retards dete- 
rioration of fiber and seed, expedites 
hand picking, and increases the effi- 
ciency of mechanical picking. In 1950 
defoliating chemicals were applied to 
more than 1% million acres of cotton. 

The research chief described many 
additional promising new uses for 
chemicals. Preliminary investigations 
with rice indicate that pre-harvest 
chemical sprays may be effective in 
lowering the moisture content of rice 

thus improving crop quality, and 
conditioning the rice for storage 
while it is standing in the field. 


Packaging Exposition 
Urges Cellophane 
Conservation 


ATLANTIC CITY—Methods of con- 
servation of cellophane, polythene 
film, acetate, and other packaging 
films, all of which are in short sup- 
ply, and the sales psychology of the 
self-service package are the central 
features of the display by the film 
department of the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., at the 20th Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition here re- 
cently. 

“Stretching Your Supply of Cello- 
phane and Cutting Packaging Costs” 
was the theme of the conservation 
unit. A series of bread, biscuit, meat, 
steak, and candy packages was used 
to demonstrate the savings in film 
and costs that can be attained by 
limiting the dimension of the wrapper. 

The display pointed out that a 
wrapper can provide adequate protec- 
tion, efficient performance, and have 
good package appeal without waste 
or excess film in laps, folds, and the 
like. 


COLORADO MILLING AD 
NAMED BEST IN 1950 


A full page advertisement for Pikes 
Peak bakery flour, which appeared in 
the Dec. 5 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, has been selected as “the most 
outstanding single ad in a trade pub- 
lication for 1950” by the Advertising 
Club of Denver. In accepting the 
award, Forrest G. Meyer, advertising 
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All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
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FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 








m ger of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co., Denver, stated that the 
two-color bleed advertisement is part 
of a continuing campaign dramatiz- 
ing the quality and service behind 
Pikes Peak bakery flour. The winning 
advertisement was selected from a 
large number of entries in the trade 
paper classification. It was prepared 
by Ed M. Hunter & Co., Denver ad- 
vertising agency. 
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Final Preparations Being Made 
for National Feed Industry Show 


MILWAUKEE—Final preparations 
are being made for the second Na- 


tional Feed Industry Show, to be 
held June 4-6 at the Milwaukee 
Arena. 

Machinery and equipment com- 


panies, feed manufacturers, vitamin 
companies, manufacturers of ingre- 
dients, feed consultants and industry 
organizations will be among those 
having displays at the show. 

The show will occupy the main floor 
of the Arena. There will be 155 
booths covering 26,000 sq. ft. 

The show will be open from noon 
to 7 p.m. each of the three days, and 
the Central Retail Feed Assn. con- 
vention will be in session each morn- 
ing. 

Kefauver to Speak 

A highlight of the convention will 
be an address by Sen. Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee, chairman of the 
Senate crime investigating commit- 
tee. In addition, association officials 
say, an excellent overall convention 
program is planned. 

The annual banquet of the associ- 
ation will be held the evening of 
June 5 in Bruce Hall, scene of the 
first National Feed Industry Show in 
1949. 

One of the features of the industry 
show will be an exhibit sponsored by 
the Michigan Associated Feed Men 
and Michigan State College. Doyle 
Bauserman, president of the Michi- 
gan group, has been working with 
Prof. A. E. Oliver of Michigan State 
to develop an exhibit which will 
show young persons that it is worth- 
while to remain in the feed business. 
The exhibit will point out the poten- 
tial in the feed trade. 

Show sponsors report that only a 
limited amount of exhibit space is 
still available. 

Show headquarters are at 1712 W 


St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, and rooms 
for the show period may be obtained 
through Alvin Monroe of the Milwau- 
kee Association of Commerce. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JAMES H. SELEY BUYS 
ROOSTER MILLS FIRM 


DUBUQUE, IOWA—The purchase 
of the Rooster Mills Co. of Dubuque, 





Iowa, by James H. Seley of Los An- 
geles has been announced. 

In addition to its present operations, 
the facilities of the Rooster plant will 
be utilized for the manufacture of 
Sea-Maid products for James H. Seley 
& Co. and the custom inixing of Man- 
Amar products for Philip R. Park, 
Inc. 

The Rooster properties will also 
serve as a central distribution point 
of Pacific Processing Corp., manufac- 
turer of condensed fish solubles and 
other marine products. The piant will 
continue making a full line of poultry 
and animal feeds. 
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OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
OFFERS SPECIAL COURSE 


OKMULGEE, OKLA.—The Okla- 
homa School of Baking now offers a 
special training course in baking lab- 
oratory (experimental baking) in ad- 
dition to a regular course in the sci- 
ence and practice of baking and spe- 
cial shorter courses in bread produc- 
tion and cake production, including 
cake decorating, it was announced 
recently. 

The baking laboratory course in- 
cludes training in such related sub- 
jects as English, mathematics, bak- 
ery sanitation, human relations and 
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business management; also in bread 
theory and cake theory. 
Shop and laboratory training con- 


MENTE 4 
5. sists of commercial bread and rolls 
D AINTY baking; commercial cake, pie and 


pastry baking; experimental bread 
and cake baking, and theoretical and 
laboratory training in a_ fully 
equipped chemistry department. 

Both GI’s and non-Gl’s are being 
accepted for this special course. Fur- 
ther information is available from 
John C. Summers, Oklahoma School 
of Baking, Okmulgee, Okla. 
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NUMBER OF CATTLE ON 
FEED FOR MARKET RISES 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
cattle on feed for market in the 11 
Corn Belt states on April 1 showed 
an increase of 4% from a year earlier, 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
has reported. The increase was prob- 
ably equivalent to about 110,000 head. 
Increases occurred in all of the Corn 
Belt states except Illinois and Indiana. 

The increase of 4% compares with 
an increase of 5% on Jan. 1, 1951, 
over the preceding January. During 
the period January-March the num- 
ber of replacement cattle shipped into 
the Corn Belt showed an increase of 
12% over last year. 
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dicate there are more cattle on feed 
on April 1 than a year earlier. 

For eight Corn Belt states report- 
ing on corn stocks, the supply of corn 
on feeders’ farms on April 1 was 
smaller than last year. In general, 
weather during the latter part of 
February and all of March was favor- 
able for feeding operations. Precipita- 
tion over much of the Corn Belt was 
above normal during February and 
March, with the result that feed lots 
have not had a chance to dry out. 

The number of cattle on feed April 
1 in the three important feeding 
states, Illinois, Iowa and Nebraska, 
was 1,764,000 head, 2% more than 
the 1,727,000 head on feed April 1 
last year. Iowa and Nebraska had 
increases, while Illinois had a small 
decrease. Marketing of feed cattle 
during the months of January-March 
were nearly equal to those of a year 
ago. 
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COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 
IN MINNEAPOLIS MOVES 


MINNEAPOLIS — On and after 
March 22, the Minneapolis regional 
office of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and the National Pro- 
duction Authority will be located 
at 207 Minnesota Federal Savings 
& Loan Blidg., 607 Marquette Ave., 
Minneapolis. 

The Butte, Mont., district office is 
located at 305-307 Post Office Bldg., 
Butte. 
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Prospective Buyer: “The house does 
not look too strong.” 


Contractor: “Well, you've got to 
consider we haven’t put the wallpa- 
per on yet.” 

¢ ¢ 


Building contractors have their 
troubles nowadays, too, not the least 
of which is the poor quality of lumber 
frequently offered them. A despair- 
ing contractor recently dispatched 
this telegram to the mill that had 
just sent him a carload of lumber: 

“Knot holes received. Send 


knots.” 
e$?¢¢ 


The modern youngster was asked 
to write an essay on his origination. 
He went home and asked: “Mother, 
where did Grandma come from?” 

His mother, surprised, answered: 
“Why son, the stork brought her.” 

And, Mother, where did you come 
from?” 

“Why, the stork brought me, 
and son, he also brought you.” 

The next day the child wrote the 
following essay: ‘There have been no 
normal births in our family for three 
generations.” 

¢ ¢ 


Life expectancy these days depends 
less on the star you were born under 
than the color of the traffic light when 
you cross the street. 


¢?¢¢ 

An English visitor saw Niagara 
Falls for the first time. He stood im- 
passive, while his American friend 
explained how many thousands of gal- 
lons of water poured over the twin 
cataracts of the falls every second. 
“Isn't it amazing?” 

The Englishman lifted his face with 
a bored look. “What's to prevent it?” 


he asked. 
¢?¢¢ 


Wife: “You never remember our 
wedding anniversary.” 

Husband: “TI do, distinctly. Accord- 
ing to your present age it happened 
when you were three years old.” 


e$¢¢ 


An efficiency expert stalked into a 
Washington office. He walked up to 
two clerks and asked the first, ‘““What 
do you do here?” 

The clerk, fed up with red tape, 
buck passing, office politics, forms, 
and, above all, efficiency experts, an- 
swered: “I don’t do a thing.” 

The efficiency expert nodded, made 
a note, then said to the second clerk, 
“And you—what is your job here?” 

The second clerk, a fellow sufferer, 
said, “I don’t do a thing, either.” 

The efficiency expert’s ears perked 
up. “Hmm,” he said, “duplication.” 


¢¢¢ 


A group of foreign students were 
discussing the things they wanted to 
do and see while in America. When 
it came to the turn of a pretty young 
graduate student from France, she 
said, “Always I have wanted to go 
to Texas and find a cowboy and ride 
away wiz heem into the mountains 
on a bum steer.” 


the 


too; 





SAPPHIRE FLOUR 4cts/ies Lakers 


Aecaude it is superior flour processed for each 
individual operator. Each baker sets his own spec- 
ifications for SAPPHIRE, and the flour he receives 
exactly meets those specifications, shipment after 
shipment. Uniformity is SAPPHIRES strong point, 
and superiority, its inherent quality. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR +4 superior flowr 


Aecaude it is milled from choice wheats, including 
the high protein, hard wheats typical of the great 
Northwest. On-the-spot selection of Montana 
wheats is made available to our several mills; and 
these wheats are milled with the advantage of our 
years of experience in handling this grain and 
with the control of a complete and modern milling 
laboratory. 


SAPPHIRE FLOUR «1 404 on « gualily basis 


. the bulk of our marketing is to commer- 
cial bakers, who comprise an exacting, quality 
market. Therefore it is necessary for us to supply 
these bakers with an outstanding product that jus- 
tities their placing business with us on a quality 
basis alone. This we have done for a third of a 
century under the tradename SAPPHIRE. ... We 
can serve you equally well. 


' ge MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 7 


pAaKOTAn, J General Offices: Great Fails. Montane 
1 Please have your representative call and give me com / 
~ 1 Biste intormution about milling fleur te my individust | f 
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EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


Dallas, Texes Montreal, Conede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 
Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, lll. 





Sen Francisco, Calif. 








105 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "'N'Y:° 




















. All Grades 
1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN . 
SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 
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IMPERIAL 








E ARE friendly folks and we get 

to know our neighbors who grow 
wheat around our country buying sta- 
tions. Here in the midst of the world’s 
biggest wheat area, we can get right 
down to the “grass roots” on wheat qual- 
ity. Each year before harvest our wheat 
buyers survey their neighborhoods and 
thus know just where to buy the choice 
wheats for IMPERIAL and VELVET 
flours. That is the basis for the con- 
stant good baking values of these famous 
brands. 








The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. « GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
SR 














JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P. O. Box 646 
404 Queen & Crescent Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. 8. A. 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 
FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


May 11-12—Kansas Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn., Hotel Broadview, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec.-treas., O. E. 
Case, 823 Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. 

May 138—Fiour Millers Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Tll.; sec., Miss Helen Gervais, 
National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 
D.C, 

May 13-14—National Association of 
Flour Distributors; Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago; sec., Wayne G. Mar- 
tin, The Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St., New York 4. 

May 13-17—Super Market Insti- 
tute; Chicago, Ill; exec. dir., Don 
Parsons, 108 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15. 

May 14—American Corn Millers 
Federation; Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Harry Hunter, 105 W. Adams, 
Chicago 3. 

May 14-15—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; sec., J. M. Long, 623 14th ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 14-16—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Ho\el, Chi- 
cago; sec., Herman Steen, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 

May 14-17—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; 
Park Sheraton Hotel, New York. De- 
tails from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, di- 
rector of sanitation, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Tl. 

May 14-18—<Association of Opera- 
tive Millers; Sherman Hotel, Chicago; 
sec., Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City. 

May 20-21—Missouri Grain, Feed 
& Millers Assn.; Hotel Robidoux, St. 
Joseph; sec., D. A. Meinershagen, 
Higginsville, Mo. 

May 21 — Des Moines Feed and 
Grain Club, field day; Des Moines 
Golf and Country Club; chairman, 
W. L. Yearsley, Chase Bag Co., Des 
Wat 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 

50) Fifth Pt as poet YORK 


WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’”’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











-FLOU R—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW, YORK 5, N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 




















May 21-25—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Minneapolis, 
Minn.; sec., Frank R. Schwain, Proc- 
ter & Gamble, M. A. & R. Bidg., 
Ivorydale, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 


May 28-29—Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Commodore 
Perry Hotel, Toledo; exec.  sec., 
Vaughn M. Thorne, 12 N. Srd St., 
Columbus 15. 


June 1-2—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 
W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. 


WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 


Bist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR ence 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 





The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST KANSAS CITY, MO 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “ Western 


Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 86 CABLE ADDRESS. COW 











/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Tl. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
WANT ADS 
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art-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING 


Operating Terminals at — 


Kansas City (River Rail) 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
Sioux City, Iowa 





Sub-Terminal at 


Nebraska City, Nebraska 


Country Elevators in 
Six States 
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Cable Address: “Dorrzaca,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 








CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIs,” Glasgow 








Cc. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 
Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 








—— 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street 


Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ©. 3 
“Famed,” London 














COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
17, Oorn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 








Cable Address: ‘“TronTopri,"’ London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & ma ) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane NDON, E.C.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, vERD. CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
: and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETO. 

20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: “FrnNxE.u,” Liverpool 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. ” 








JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR axp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: “Ancuor,” Belfast 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,” Glasgow 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
pensinen LTD. 
PORTERS OF 
FLOUR, ‘CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON’ 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WavVERLEY” 
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June 2-4 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia. 

June 3-5—Heart of America Bak- 
ers (bakers associations of Arkansas, 

Missouri, Nebraska and Okla- 


Mo.; 
Denner, Golden Crust Bakery, Alva, 
Okla. 

June 3-5—New York State Associa- 
tion of Manufacturing Retail Bakers, 
Utica, N.Y.; sec., Thomas McCarthy, 
85 Meadowbrook Road, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

June 9-11—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, Myrtle Apts. 4, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 9-12—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring, Maine; secre- 
tary, Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16. 

June 10-12—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc., mid-summer 
meeting; French Lick Springs Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; sec., Fred K. Sale, 
600 Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapo- 
lis. 

June 17-19—Wyoming Grain, Feed 
& Seed Dealers Assn.; Worland; sec., 
Everett L. Berry, Box 118, Sheridan. 


June 21-28—Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc., Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, Va.; pres., 
Paul S. Willis, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. 

June 21-24—Michigan State Mill- 
ers Assn.; Grand Hotel, Macinac 
Island, Straits of Mackinac, Mich.; 
sec., J. A. Porter, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. 

June 22—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Annual Field Day, Paul 
Uhimann Farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas; chairman, Jess B. Smith, 
president, Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn., Board of Trade Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 24-27—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more; The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1. 

June 27-29 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; acting sec.- 
treas., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 
land Ave., Palatine, Ill. 

July 29-31—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn.; Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va.; exec. sec., Ed- 
ward R. Johnson, 611 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Charleston 2. 

July 9-10 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Deshler - Wallick Hotel, Columbus; 
sec., Roy Ferguson, Senaca Hotel, 
Columbus 15. 

Aug. 8-9—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Mrs. 
G. A. Bentley, 1005 Prendergast Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 9-11—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Peabody, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; sec., Don F. Clark, 100 
Merchants Exchange Bldg., St. Louis. 


Sept. 14-15—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil; Natural Bridge, Va.; exec. sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 304 Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Virginia Bldg., Richmond. 


Sept. 25-26—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; convention and 
nutrition conference in cooperation 
with School of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania State College; Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, Pa.; sec., Richard 
I, Ammon, 43', E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata. 

Oct. 14-18 — American Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Sherman, Chicago; ABA 


Headquarters, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. 


Oct. 23-25—American Institute of 
Baking Sanitation Short Course; Ho- 
tel Whitcomb, San Francisco. Details 
from Dr. Edward L. Holmes, direc- 
tor of sanitation, American Institute 
of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago 11, Til. 

Nov. 11-13—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass.; 
sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 


1952 
June 7-10—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Ports- 
mouth, N.H.; sec., Robert E. Sullivan, 
51 Exeter St., Boston 16. 
——~SREAD (6S THE ST4FF OF LIFE 
SALES OFFICES MOVED 
LOS. ANGELES—Flowers of Ha- 
waii, Ltd., moved its general sales of- 
fices from 2016 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 5, to 670 So. Lafayette Park 
Place, Los Angeles 5, effective April 
15, 1951. The firm is the largest ship- 
per of orchids and tropical foliage in 
the world and has cooperated in much 
of the sales promotional work being 
done in flowers in recent years for 
the baking and other industries. 
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N,V. aus tiantelen 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





Heerengracht 209 
\) AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 
FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 











EFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
- Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDING-STUFFS, etc. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 








Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd Ltd. 
45 Hope Street iieiniiliak ai 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 


FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
36, Mauriteweg (Postbox 196) 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Reference: De Twentsche Bank 


Cable Address: “Felixcohen”’ 











McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR LMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ““Marvst,” Glasgow 


TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 


Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: “‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘Diptoma,"’ Glasgow 





—_—-- 





W. DE BOER & CO. 


HAMBURG 1 
Messberghof 
Flour, cereals, feed, grains, etc. 
IMPORTERS 
Cable Address: “‘Wedeboer” 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTE: 


155 Wallace 8t., nage coll c.5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
pee pEe 


Cables: “Sonan” i wy ggg 








N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
0! FABRIEKEN 


. 0. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
, De Twentsche Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 





Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








PERFORMING 
SERVICES 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


FOR 77 YEARS 
a 
The Northwestern Miller 





Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING ING & t VERKLEY N. V. 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.O. 


SINCE 1889 


Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust,-New York 








47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Cleo” 





Pro-forma contract stat 


terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 








Established 1874 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 


AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Visco” 
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ARNOLD 


a ee 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 
(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 








The J. C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 




















STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 
BAKERY FLOURS 








BAKERY FLOUR 


MORTEN MILLING CO, 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaba Grain Exchange 
OMAHA. NEBRASKA 








DAVIS- NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 














INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 








Abilene Flour Mills Co.. 
Acme-Evans Co. 

Acme Flour Mills Co. 
Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Ltd 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Amber Milling Division 
Amendt Milling Co. ... 
American Cyanamid Co. 
American Flours, Inc. 
Ames Harris Neville Co.. 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc. 
Arkell & Smiths 

Arnold Milling Co 
Atkinson Milling Co 


Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co.. 
Beardstown Mills 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.. 
Bjornstad, Asbjorn P. 

Blair Milling Co. 

Blake, J. BH. .ccccvecsccces 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc... 
Bolle & Schilthuis 

Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 
Bowersock Mills & Power Co 
Bowsher, N. P., 

Brey & Sharpless .. 

British Book Service 
Broenniman Co., Inc 

Buhler Bros., Inc. 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co.. 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burrows Equipment Co 


Cahokia Flour » ° 
Cameron, John & Co. ; ; 
Canadian Mill . ‘levator Co. 
Cargill, Incorporated 

Carr, P. E., & Carr, Pedro, Jr 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co... 
Chase Bag Co. oe 
Charlick, Wm., ee 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
Chelsea Milling Co 

Chicago, So, Shore & So. Bend R 
Chickasha Milling Co. 

Chubb & Son 

City Natl Bank & Trust Co 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Ltd 
Cohen, Felix oe eee 
Coleman, David, Inc 

Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Commissiehandel ‘“‘Cereales 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co 
Continental Grain Co. 

Corralloy Tool Co, 

Coulter & Coulter, 

Coventry, Sheppard & Co 
Crawford & Law 

Crete Mills 

Crookston Milling 


Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co 
Day Company 

De Boer, W., & Co 

De Lisser, Andrew 

De Stefano, Ulysses 

Deutsch & Sickert Co 
Dixie-Portland Flour Co 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc 

Doty Technical Laboratories 
Douglas Chemical & Supply Co.. 
Dow Chemica! Co. . 

Duluth Universal Mi ling Co.. 
Duncan, Wm. C., & Co., Inc 


Eagle Roller Mill Co. . 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co. 
Enns Milling Co 
Entoleter Division 
Essmueller Co : 
Evans Milling Co 


Fant Milling Co 

Farquhar Bros. 

Feast, ¢ E., & Co 
Fennell, Spence & Co. 
Fisher-Faligatter Milling Co. 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co 
Florelius & Ulsteen a/s. 
Flour Mills of America. . 
Flynn, John M., Co 

Fode, Troels 

Forster Chemical Co. .. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co. 
Fort Morgan Mills 

Foster & Felter Co 

Franco, Francis M. . ° 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co 
Garland Mills, Inc. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Service, In 


Gillespie Bros., Ltd 


Globe Cereal Mills 

Globe Milling Co. 

Goffe & Carkener, Inc 
Goldschmidt, Carl, Ltd. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd 
Greenbank, H. J., & Co..... 
Green’s Milling Co. 
Grippeling & Verkley 


Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co 
Hamm, J. M. & Cc. M 

Hammond Bag & Paper Co. 
Harris Bros. & Co., 

Harris, Upham & Co 


Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc. 


Hart-Carter Co. . 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc. 
Holland Engraving Co. .. 
Hosmer, Calvin, Stolte Co 
Howes, 8., Co., Inc 
Howie, J. K., Co. . 
Hubbard Milling Co. 
Hunter Milling Co. 


Imbs, J. F., Milling Co.. 
Innis, Speiden & Co > 
Inter-Continental Grain Co. 


International Paper Co., Bagpak Div... . 


Interstate Grain Corporation 
International Milling Co. 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co.. 
Jennison, W. J., Co 

Jewell, L. R., & Son 

Johansen, Anth., 

Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc.. 

Justesen, Brodr. 


Kansas Flour Mills Company 
Kansas Grain Company 
Kansas Milling Co 
Kelly-Erickson Co. avi 
Kelly, William, Milling Co. 
Kenser, Charles H. 

Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc. 
Kimpton, W. S., & Sons 
King, H. H., Flour Mills 
King Midas Flour Mills 
King Milling Co 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd. 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc. 
Koerner, John E., & Co.. 


LaGrange Millis 

Lake of the Woods Milling ‘Co., 
Lathrop Grain Co. 

Lexington Mill & Elevator Co 
Loken & Co 

Luchsinger, 

Lyon & Greentent Co. 

Lysle, J. C., Milling Co.... 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd.... 

Macdonald Engineering Co. 

McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd 

Madsen, Otto 

Maple Leaf Milling Co., 

Mardorf, Peach & Co., . 
Marsh & McLennan, ine Wererrreri Tey 
N. V. “‘Meelunie,” 

Mennel Milling Co 

Mente & Co., Inc 

Merck & Co., Inc. 

Mid-Kansas Milling Co 

Mid-West Laboratories Co., 

Milling Engineers, Inc 

Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau... 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co 

Mitchell, B. P. 

Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Montana Flour Mills Co..... 
Montgomery Co., The 

Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 

Morris, Cliff H., 

Morrison Milling Co. 

Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd. 

Morten Milling Co. 


National Alfalfa Dehydrating & 
Milling Co. ‘ 

National Cotton Council coe ° 

Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. 

Neff & Fry Co 

Nehemkis, Peter R., Sr... 

Neill, Robert, Ltd. 

New Century Co. 

New Era Milling Oo... 

Noblesville Milling Co. 

Norenberg & Belsheim 

Norria Grain Co. 

Norton, Willia, Co. 


Nor-Vell, Ime. .......eeecesee. 
Novadel-Agene Corp. eeeececeess OOV 


Ogilvie Flour Mills, Co., Ltd... 
Osteck & Co. . 


Page, Thomas, Milling Co...... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd.... 
Paul, F. H., & Stein Bros., Inc.... 
Pearistone, H. 8., Co 

Peek Bros. 

Penn, William, Flour Co.. 
Pillman & Phillips 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 

Pioneer Bag Co. . oes 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Oevcsns 
Pratt, R. C. 

Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. 
Price, Paul A. 

Prina, Frank R., 


Quaker Oats Co. 


Rademaker, H. J. B. M. 

Red Wing Milling Co..... 
Rhoads, J. E., & Sons 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd.... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd 
Robinson Milling Co. 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd.. 
Rodney Milling Co. 

Ruoff, A., 

Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd.. 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Russell Milling Co. 
Rutherfurd, W. 


St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., 
Schneider, W. H., Company.. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co 

Scott, Mungo, Ltd. 

Sheridan Flouring Mills, Ine.. 
Siebel Institute of Technology 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co. 
Smith, J. Allen, & Co., Inc.... 
Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, Ltd. 
Southwestern Laboratories ....... 
Spindler, L. G. 

Springfield Milling Corp. 
Standard Milling Co. 
Stannard, Collins & Co. 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc. 
Stolp & Co., Ltd. 

Stratton Grain Co. 
Stratton-Theis Grain Co. 
Strisik, 8. R., Co. 

Sullivan & Kennedy 
Superior Separator Co. 
Sutton, Steele & Steele, 


Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp. 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co., 
Tennant & Hoyt Co. 
Tex-O-Kan Flour Mills Co.. 
Thomas, Vaughan, & Co., Lta 
Thompson Flour Products, Inc. 
Tidewater Grain Co. . 
Tobler, Ernst & Traber, Inc. 
Toronto Elevators, Ltd. 
Tri-State Milling Co. ° 

Twin City Machine Co.. 


Uhimann Grain Co 

Union Bag & Paper ae 
United Grain Growers, Ltd 

U. 8. Hoffman Machinery Corp.. ‘ 
Universal Brush Mfg. Co..... 
Urban, George, Milling Co 


Valley Grain Co. 

Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders.... 
Van Dusen Harrington Oo.... 
Verhoeff's Meel-Import 

Victor Chemical Works 

Vis, P. . 

Voigt Milling Co. 

Vos, M. J., Haarlem, Holland. 
Vreeswyk, Gebroeders ..... 


Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. 

Walnut Creek Milling Co. 

Wamego Milling Co. ..... 

Watson & Philip, Ltd.. . 
Watson-Higgins Milling Co. 

Weber Flour Mills Co..........ese+0: 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co.... 
Western Assurance Co. .. 

Western Canada Flour Milis Co., “Lita... 
Western Milling Co. ........-eeeeee8 
Western Star Mill Co.... eoece 
Western Waterproofing Co. ...... 
White & Co. ....... cocccce 
Whitewater Flour Mills. Co, ..- 
Wichita Flour Mills Co. ....... 
Williams Bros. Co. eee 
Williams, Cohen B., & Sons... 
Williams, H. R., Mill Supply Oo.. 
Witsenburg, Firma, Jr. .......+ 
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IS NEEDED IN FLOUR PROCESSING, TOO! 


It takes an experienced traffic officer, plus fine equipment to cut out snarls and keep 
things running smoothly. Just so, the well trained N-A Serviceman, with over a 
quarter-century of experience, plus time-tested products — DYOX for maturing, 
NOVADELOX for color, and N-RICHMENT-A for enrichment—can help you with 
your day-to-day problems, as well as spot and quickly correct potential sources of 


trouble. Leading millers everywhere will tell you that N-A Service means “smooth 
running” flour processing. 


Call your N-A Representative today. He'll be glad to show you how N-A’s Flour Serv- 
ice Division with its servicemen and laboratory staff can be your flour “Traffic Offi- 
cer.’ There’s no obligation. 


“Novadelox” and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





oe WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour eae 
N-Richment-A 


for uniform enrichment 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY NA-57 























Can your schools pass this test? 


. Are classrooms large enough for the classes? 
Are lighting, heating and plumbing modern and adequate? 
\re up-to-date textbooks and other supplies available? 

. Are teachers well trained, well qualified? 


Are recreational facilities suitable and sufficient? 


The answer to each of these questions should, of course, be 
YES. 100°; is the only passing grade. If your schools are 


over-crowded, under-staffed or half-equipped, there’s apt to 
be trouble ahead. 


Just three years from now there will be five children in 
school for every four who were there last year. And the 
number will keep increasing for at least five years more. 
What kind of an education will those children get? 


The right to a good education is the birthright of every 
American. And the strength of America depends upon the 
education of these future citizens. Right now, in your own 
community, intelligent, public-spirited citizens are working 
with teachers and educators to improve your schools, to be 


ready for the future. They need your active, whole-hearted 
support. Will you give it to them? 


WE NEED OUR SCHOOLS—OUR SCHOOLS NEED US 








